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MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Vou. I JANUARY 1877 No. 1 


CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1615 AGAINST THE 
ONONDAGAS. 


N the year 1615, there dwelt on the south-eastern shore of Lake 
Huron, between Lake Simcoe and the Georgian Bay, a nation of 
Indians who were called in their own language, “ Wendats” or 

““Wyandots,” and by the French “ Hurons.” There is no record of their 
having been visited by the white man prior to the above date. In the 
same year, the Sieur de Champlain, the Father of French Coloniza- 
tion in America, who had entered the St. Lawrence in 1603 and founded 
Quebec five years later, ascended the river Ottawa as far as the Huron 
country—Le Caron, the Franciscan, having preceded him by a few days 
only. These adventurous pioneers were seeking, in their respective 
spheres, and by concurrent enterprises, the one to explore the western 
portions of New France, and the other to establish missions among the 
North American Indians. 

The Hurons, and their Algonkin allies who dwelt on the Ottawa, being 
at that time engaged in a sanguinary war with the confederated Iroquois 
tribes south of Lake Ontario, persuaded Champlain to join them in an 
expedition which they were projecting into the territories of their enemy. 
The combined forces set out from Ca-i-ha-gué, the chief town of the 
Hurons, situated between the river Severn and Matchedash Bay, on the 
first day of September, 1615.’ 

Crossing Lake Simcoe in their bark canoes, they made a short port- 
age to the headquarters of the River Trent, and descended in its zigzag 
channel into Lake Ontario. Passing from island to island in the group 
which lies in the eastern extremity of that-Lake, they safely reached its 
southern shore, and landed in the present State of New York. Conceal- 
ing their canoes in the adjacent woods, they started overland for their 
Iroquois enemies. 





' Champlain’s Voyages. Edition of 1632, p. 251. 




























































































CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1015 


In an account of this expedition, read before the New York Historical 
Society in March, 1849, and published in its Proceedings for that year,’ 
I eadeavored to establish the precise point where the invaders landed, 
the route which they pursued, and the position of the Iroquois fort which 
they beseiged. The fact that Champlain had, at that early day, visited 
the central part of the State of New York, seemed to have been over- 
looked by all previous writers, and was deemed to be an interesting 
topic for historical investigation. Taking for my guide the edition of 
Champlain’s works published in 1632, the only one then accessible,’ I 


‘became satisfied on a careful study of the text alone, the map being lost, 


that the expedition landed at or near Pointe de Traverse, now called 
“Stony Point,” in Jefferson County, and from thence proceeded in a 
southerly direction, and after crossing the Big and Little Sandy creeks 
and Salmon and Oneida rivers, reached the Iroquois fort on Onondaga 
Lake. 1 fully stated these conclusions in the communication above refer- 
red to, and they were approved and adopted by several of our American 
historians.’ Other writers, however, of equal note and authority, locate 
the fort as far west as Canandaigua Lake.' 

In view of these considerations, [ have been led to reexamine the 
subject, aided by additional sources of information, particularly by the 
late Abbé Laverdiére’s recent edition of all of Champlain’s works. My 
present purpose is to state, briefly, the result of that re-examination, and 
the additional grounds upen which I adhere to my former conclusions, 
I will first, for convenient reference, give a literal translation of that part 
of Champlain’s narrative which relates to the question. It is taken from 
the edition of 1619, which differs in a few unimportant particulars from 
that of 1632. After describing the voyage until their embarkation near 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario, a synopsis of which has already been 
given, our historian says :—’ 

‘“We made about fourteen leagues in crossing to the other side of the 
Lake, in a southerly direction, towards the territories of the enemy. 
The Indians concealed all their canoes in the woods near the shore. 
We made by land about four leagues, over a sandy beach, where I no- 

1 Proceedings for 1849, p. 96. 

® The first account of the expedition was published in 1619. 

8 Brodhead’s History of New York, Vol. I., p. 69; Clark’s History of Onondaga, Vol. L., p. 253; 
Shea’s edition of Charlevoix’s New France, Vol. II., p. 28, note. 

4 O’Callaghan’s Doc. Hist. of New York, Vol. III, p. 10, note; Ferland’s Cours D’Histoire du 
Canada, p. 175; Parkman’s Pioneers of New France, p. 373; Laverdiére’s Works of Champlain, p. 
528, note. 

5 Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 526. 
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ticed a very agreeable and beautiful country, traversed by many small 
streams, and two small rivers which empty into the said Lake. Also 
many ponds and meadows, abounding in an infinite variety of game, 
numerous vines, and fine woods, a great number of chestnut trees, the 
fruit of which was yet in its covering. Although very small, it was of 
good flavor. All the canoes being thus concealed, we left the shore 
of the Lake, which is about eighty leagues long and twenty-five wide, 
the greater part of it being inhabited by Indians along its banks, and 
continued our way by land about twenty-five or thirty leagues. During 
four days we crossed numerous streams and a river issuing from a 
Lake which empties into that of the Zxtouhonorons. This Lake, which 
is about twenty-five or thirty leagues in circumference, contains several 
beautiful islands, and is the place where our Iroquois enemies catch their 
fish, which are there in great abundance. On the gth of October, our 
people being on a scout, encountered eleven Indians whom they took 
prisoners, namely, four women, three boys, a girl, and three men, who were 
going to the fishery, distant four leagues from the enemies’ fort. * * 
The next day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, we arrived before 
the fort. . . * Their village was enclosed with four strong 
rows of interlaced palisades, composed of large pieces of wood, thirty 
feet high, not more than half a foot apart and near an_ unfailing 
body of water. * * * We were encamped until the 16th of the 
month. * * * Asthe five hundred men did not arrive,’ the 
Indians decided to leave by an immediate retreat, and began to make 
baskets in which to carry the wounded, who were placed in them doubled 
in a heap, and so bent and tied as to render it impossible for them to stir, 
any more than an infant in its swaddling clothes, and not without great 
suffering, as I can testify, having been carried several days on the back 
of one of our Indians, thus tied and imprisoned, which made me lose all 
patience. As soon as I had strength to sustain myself, I escaped from 
this prison, or to speak plainly, from this hell. 

“The enemy pursued us about half a league, in order to capture 
some of our rear guard, but their efforts were useless and they with- 
drew. * * * * The retreat was very tedious, being from 
twenty-five to thirty leagues, and greatly ‘fatigued the wounded, and 
those who carried them, though they relieved each other from time to 
time. On the 18th considerable snow fell which lasted but a short time. 
It was accompanied with a violent wind, which greatly incommoded us. 

1A reinforcement they were expecting from the Carantouanais, who lived on the sources of the 
Susquehanna, 
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Nevertheless we made such progress, that we reached the banks of the 
Lake of the Extouhonorons, at the place where we had concealed our 
canoes, and which were found all whole. We were apprehensive that 
the enemy had broken them up.”” 

I will now proceed to examine the reasons which have been assigned 
in favor of locating the Iroquois fort on or west of Canandaigua Lake. 
They are three-fold, and founded on the following assumptions: Ist. 
That the Extouhonorons, whose territory was invaded, were the Senecas, 
then residing on and west of Canandaigua Lake.’ 2d. That the route, 


“as laid down on the map of Champlain, which is annexed to the edition 


of 1632, indicates that the fort was on Canandaigua Lake, or on a tribu- 
tary of the Genesee river, and consequeutly in the Seneca country.’ 3d. 
That the distances traveled by the expedition, as stated by Champlain, 
prove that the extreme point he reached must have been in the Seneca 
country.* 

I will notice these propositions in their order. ist. In regard to the 
identity of the Extouhonorons with the Senecas. One of the arguments 
urged in favor of this identity is based on the similarity of name, the 
Senecas being called “ Sonontoerrhonons” by the Hurons. But the latter 
called the Onondagas “ Oxontaerrhonons,” which bears quite as strong a 
resemblance to Extouhonorons as the name they applied to the Senecas. 
It may be stated here that O’Callaghan, Parkman, Ferland, and Laver- 
diére, each called the tribe in question “ Entouhoronons,” whereas, 
Champlain, in all the editions of his works, refers to them invariably as 
“Entouhonorons.” He never calls them “ Entouhoronons”’ in his ‘ext. 
On the map annexed to the edition of 1632, they are named “ Axtouoro- 
nons,’ but in the index to the map, ‘“ Antouhoworons.’ It must, 
therefore, have been from the map, and not from the text, that the 
word “ Entouhoronons” was derived. The other name, as uniformly 
given by Champlain in his text, we must assume to be correct, in 
preference to the solitary entry on the map.° 


1Champlain’s Voyages. Ed. 1632, Part I., pp. 254-263. Laverdiére’s Reprint of the Narrative 
of 1619, pp. 38-48. 

® Laverdiére’s Champlain, Vol. 1, p. 521, n.1. Parkman’s Pioneers, p. 373, n. 

*O’Callaghan, in Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. 1, p. 10.,n. Parkman’s Pioneers, p. 373. 

“ Laverdiére’s Champlain, Vol. i, p. 518, n. 

§ Laverdiére’s Champlain, Vol. 2, p. 1392. 

SIf it be assumed that the terminations “vonons” and “morons” are identical, and mere suf- 
fixes, signifying, in the Huron language, ‘‘ people,” see Father. Bruya’s Mohawk Dictionary, p. 18, 
then, if those terminations are dropped from each of the three words, they will respectively be- 
come “ sonontoe,” “ onontae,” and “ entouho,”’ and represent the names of the A/aces where those 
nations resided. Now it cannot be said that there is any stronger resemblance between sonontoe 
and entouho, then between onontae and entouho. 
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CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1615 5 


It is supposed by some that the edition of 1632, which contains the 
map, and is composed of his previous publications, was not the work of 
Champlain, and never passed under his personal supervision. It is 
asserted that it was compiled by his publisher, Claude Collet,’ to whose 
carelessness the error in the name, as contained on the map, may be 
attributed. There was no map annexed to the edition of 1619, and the 
one which accompanied that of 1632 was not constructed until seyen- 
teen years after the date of the expedition, as appears from a memoran- 
dum on its face. It may not have been compiled from authentic data. 
One of the discrepancies between it and the text is its location of the 
“ Antouoronons,’ not at the Iroquois fort, but a long distance west of it, 
thus making a distinction between them and the Iroquois who were living 
at the fort that is wholly unwarranted by anything contained in the nar- 
rative. It isalso worthy of note, that the map is not once referred to by 
Champlain in his text. Not only was it constructed after all his narratives 
were written, but the index to it was evidently added by some other 
hand. Another argument urged in favor of ‘the identity of the Extouho- 
norons With the Senecas has been drawn from the existence of a nation, 
called by Champlain “ Chountouaroiion,” which is undoubtedly a misprint 
for “ Chonontouaronon. They are described as living between the Hu- 
rons of Canada, and the Carantouanais (or Andastes), on the Susque- 
hanna.* Champlain says that, “in going from the one to the other, a 
grand detour is necessary, in order to avoid the Chonontouaronon, which is 
a very strong nation.’”* From the name and location, they can be no other 
than the Senecas. 

The Abbé Laverdiére assumes that the Chouonzouaronons and Entouhon- 
orons are one and the same people.’ This cannot be true, for Champlain 
mentions them both in almost the same sentence, and gives to each their 
respective names, without a hint of their identity. Indeed, Laverdiére, 
in support of his theory, is obliged to interpolate a word in the text of 
Champlain, which is entirely superfluous.’ The identity of the xtouhon- 
orons With the Senecas, rather than with the Onondagas, cannot there- 
fore be established by any supposed similarity of name. 


1 Harrisse. Bibliographie de la N. France, p. 66. See also Laverdiére’s Champlain, pp. 637-8. 

* Shea’s Charlevoix, Vol. 2. p. 28,n. The letters “n” and “u” occur frequently in Indian 
names, and it is quite difficult to distinguish the one from the other in manuscript. Their being 
often mistaken for each other occasions numerous typographical errors. 

3Jesuit Relation for 1648, Quebec Reprint, pp. 46—48. 

* Laverdiére’s Champlain. p. 522. 

® Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 521, note 1. 

* Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. go9-9To. 
7 Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. §22, note 1. 

















































































CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1615 


2d. The next in order for consideration, is the vou¢e pursued by the 
expedition, and the ste of the Iroquois fort, as they are indicated on the - 
map. 


A slight examination of the annexed /ac-simile of that portion of the 
original map, which relates to this expedition, will show it to be wholly 
unreliable as a guide in any investigation of Champlain’s route. It is in- 
correct in most of its details. Although the original exhibits the general 
outlines of Lakes Ontario and Huron, Lake Erie is almost entirely ig- 
nored, an irregular strait, bearing little resemblance to it, being substi- 
tuted. Lake Ontario, as shown by the /ac-szmile, is erroneously repre- 
sented as containing several islands scattered along its northern and 
southern shore, and the Niagara river as running due east into its west- 
ernmost extremity. The Great Falls are located at the very mouth of the 
river. Everything is distorted, and in some places it is scarcely recogniza- 
ble. The supposed route of Champlain is indicated by a dotted line, 
which, crossing Lake Ontario along a chain of imaginary islands, nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Oswego river, strikes the southern shore at 
that point. All evidence that the expedition traversed the “sandy 
beach” which stretches along the Lake shore, south of Stony Point, as 
referred to in the text, zs entirely omitted. From the mouth of the Os- 
wego, the line pursues a southerly direction, and after crossing what 
appears to be the present Seneca river, and another stream, passes be- 
tween two lakes directly to the Iroquois fort. This route, as thus shown 
by the maf, is highly improbable, unnecessarily circuitous, and cannot 
possibly be reconciled with the text of Champlain.’ If the expedition 
had gone as far west as Canandaigua lake, Champlain would have passed 
near to, and have become acquainted with, the existence of no less than 
eight of those remarkable inland sheets of water which form so conspic- 
uous a feature in the scenery of central New York, not to mention three 
others a little further west. Only five lakes are indicated on the map, 
and none are mentioned in the narrative, except Oneida Lake and the 
one on which the fort was situated. They would certainly have been as 
worthy of description as the “sandy beach,” “the beautiful wooded 
country,” “the numerous streams,” the Oneida “lake and river,” and 


'In the fac-simile of Champlain’s map, published by Tross, in Paris, the dotted line, where it 
should cross Lake Ontario, as shown by the original map, is omitted. The same portion of the line 
is also wanting in the fac-simile published by Dr. O’Callaghan, in Vol. III. of the Documentary 
History of New York, and by Laverdiére, in his recent edition of Champlain’s works. The islands 
in the eastern end of Lake Ontario, as represented on the original map, are also entirely omitted on 
Dr. O'Callaghan’s fac-simile, 
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CHAMPLAINS EXPEDITION OF 1615 7 


“the small lake,” adjacent to the Iroquois fort, which were met with on 
the route and noticed in the narrative. 

3d. It is urged, as an additional argument against the location of the 
Iroquois fort in the Onondaga country, that the distance of “ twenty- 
five or thirty leagues,” stated by Champlain to have been traveled by the 
invaders after they had landed, as well in going to as in returning from 
the fort, necessarily indicates that they must have gone at least as far 
west as Canandaigua Lake. It may be said that in stating this distance, 
Champlain intended to exclude the “four leagues” which they traveled 
over “a sandy beach,” immediately after they had concealed their ca- 
noes, thus making from twenty-nine to thirty-four leagues in all. But 
this cannot be a fair construction of his language. He says, “ We made 
about fourteen leagues in crossing the lake in a southerly direction. The 
Indians concealed all their canoes in the woods near the shore. We 
traveled by land some four leagues over a sandy beach.” A little fur- 
ther on he continues: “ All the canoes being concealed, we proceeded 
by land about twenty-five or thirty leagues during four days.” He thus 
includes the “ four leagues”’ in the four days’ travel of “twenty-five or 
thirty leagues.” 

The above construction is justified by the further statement, that the 
same distance of “ twenty-five or thirty leagues” was traveled by the ex- 
pedition on its return from the fort to the canoes, referring to the whole 
distance. “The retreat,” he says, “ was very tedious, being from twenty- 
five to thirty leagues, and greatly fatigued the wounded and those who 
bore them, although they relieved each other from time to time.” Yet 
this retreat must have been accomplished in ¢wo days, half the time it 
took to reach the fort from the landing, for he states they were encamped 
before the fort until the 16th of October, and reached their canoes on 
the 18th. Charlevoix says they did not stop during their retreat’—-a 
physical impossibility, certainly, if they had started- from a point as far 
west as Canandaigua Lake. This assertion of Charlevoix does not ap- 
pear to be warranted by the narrative of Champlain. 

Those writers who, relying on the map, locate the fort on Canandai- 
gua Lake, lose sight of the fact that it discharges its waters into Lake 
Ontario through the Clyde, Seneca and Oswego rivers, whereas the map 
places the fort on a stream which empties into Lake Ontario at a point 
much further west. In considering the question of distance, it must be 
borne in mind, that the attacking party was on foot, advancing cautiously 


' Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 526. 


? Charlevoix’ N. France, Vol. I., p. 241 Edition of 1744 
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8 CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1615 


towards a formidable enemy, in a hostile and unexplored country, desti- 
tute of roads and abounding in dense forests, numerous rivers and miry 
swamps. Under such circumstances, incumbered as they were with 
their implements of war and other effects, their progress must have been 
slow. The distances which are given by Champlain, being measured 
only by time, are consequently over-estimated. On their retreat, they 
had become more familiar with the country, and under the stimulus of 
an enemy in the rear, accomplished their return with much greater rapid- 
ity. From Stony Point where they landed, to Onondaga Lake, follow- 
ing in part the beach of Lake Ontario, is fifty-three miles, by the shortest 
possible line, as measured on a reliable map. But it would have been im- 
possible for such an expedition to pursue so direct a course, owing to 
the necessity of moving circumspectly, and of seeking the most conve- 
nient and practicable route through an unknown wilderness. It would 
not be unreasonable to deduct at least one-fifth from the number of 
leagues stated by Champlain, in order to arrive at the actual air line 
distance between the place where he landed and the Iroquois fort.’ 
If, therefore, we take one-fifth from twenty-seven and a half leagues, 
which is the mean of the two distances given by Champlain, it will leave 
twenty-two leagues, or fifty-three and a half miles, as the true distance, 
measured on an air line. As an example of over-estimates by Champlain 
himself, reference may be had to the width of Lake Ontario, which he 
says is “twenty-five leagues,” an excess of one-fifth. Also to the cir- 
cumference of Oneida Lake, which he states at “twenty-five or thirty 
leagues,"’ an excess of one-fourth. Numerous other examples might be 
cited. 

' Champlain’s distances are stated in “ leagues.” Several, differing in length, were used by the 
French, under that name. Among them were the “ Heue de poste” of 243, English miles—the 
“ lieue moyenne” of 2348, English miles, and the “ “ieue géographique” of 32; English miles. It is 
important, in discussing this question, to determine the length of the one used by Champlain, 
Neither his narrative, nor his map of 1632, affords any light on the subject. There is inscribed on 
a map published in Paris in 1664, entitled: ‘“ Le Canada fait par le Sr. de Champlain * * suivant 
les Mémoires de P.du Val,” a scale of ‘Ziewes Francaises chacune dz 2,500 pas géométriques.” It 
is fair to presume that the length of the league, as given on this map is identical with the one used 
by Champlain. Asa geometrical pace is 1,83; French metres, or 338; English feet, it follows that 
Champlain’s league must be 234%; English miles, differing slightly from the length of the Zeue de poste 
as above stated. This conclusion would account for the discrepance which has arisen from calling 
the old French league equivalent to three English miles. The English miles, stated in the text, 
have been computed on the basis of two and a half to a French league. Even if there were three, 
it would not change the result, or carry the expedition west of Onondaga Lake. By reckoning the 


league as equivalent to two and a half miles, many supposed discrepancies of early French travelers 
in America are reconciled, and their over-estimates of distances explained. 


? Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 527. 
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CHAMPLAINS’ EXPEDITION OF 1615 9 


It may be interesting, in this connection, to compare Champlain’s 
statements with those of the Jesuit Dablon, who traveled twice over the 
same route in 1655 and 1656, under much more favorable circumstances 
for correctly estimating the distances. He informs us that, in company 
with Father Chaumonot, he left Montreal on the 7th day of October, 
1655, for the Onondaga country, and reached “ Otzhatangué”’ (the mouth 
of Salmon river) by canoe on the 29th of the same month.’ That he 
landed the next day, and prepared to go on foot to Onondaga. That on 
the first day of November, after going “ five good leagues,” he encamped 
for the night on the banks of a small stream. Early the next day he 
continued his journey for “sx or seven leagues,’ and encamped for the 
night in the open air. On the third, before sunrise, he resumed his way, 
and reached “ Z7ethiroguen,” which he describes as “a river which issues 
from Lake Gotenho”’ (Oneida Lake), and “remarkable as a rendezvous 
for a great number of fishermen.” Here he passed the night in an 
Indian cabin. The distance traveled this day is not stated, but we may 
assume it to have been six leagues, which is about the average of the 
other days. On the fourth he went “ adout six leagues,” and passed the 
night in an “open country,” “ four dagues” from Onondaga. On the 
fifth of November he reached the latter place,’ having spent five days in 
traveling from the mouth of Salmon river, a distance, according to the 
narrative, of twenty-seven and a half leagues. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Iroquois fort is claimed to have been on Onondaga Lake, five leagues 
north of the ancient village of Onondaga,’ which the Jesuit reached on 
the fifth of November, the said five leagues should, for the purpose of 
comparison with Champlain, be deducted from the above twenty-seven 
and a half leagues. To the resulting difference should be added, for the 
same reason, six and a half leagues, being the distance from Stony 
Point to the mouth of the Salmon river, thus making, from the said Point 
to the fort, according to the Jesuit narrative, twenty-nine and a half 
leagues, which is a little short of the extreme distance of thirty leagues 
stated by Champlain. 

Leaving Chaumonot at Onondaga, Dadlon set out on his return to 
Quebec on the second day of March, 1656,‘ over nearly the same route, 
and traveled that day five eagues. On the third he rested on account of 
the rain. On the fourth he traveled six agues to Oneida Lake. Fear- 


Relation of 1656, p. 7. Quebec Edition. 

? Onondaga was situated a few miles south of the present city of Syracuse, 
* Jesuit Relation for 1657, p. 14. Quebec edition. 

‘Jesuit Relation for 1656, p. 35. Quebec edition. 
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ing to venture on the thin ice, he spent the next day on its banks. On 
the sixth, it was sufficiently frozen to enable him to cross at a point 
where the lake was a league and a half broad. He reached the mouth 
of Salmon river on the eighth, a little before noon, consuming in travel, 
exclusive of detentions, four and a half days. The rate of progress, 
after crossing Oneida Lake, is not given, but, estimating six leagues as 
an average day’s travel, would make twenty-six leagues from the Onon- 
daga village to the mouth of Salmon river. After allowing the same 
deductions and additions as in the case of his previous trip, it would 
leave twenty-seven and a half leagues, which is the mean of the two 
distances stated by Champlain. By thus comparing Champlain’s esti- 
mates with those of the Jesuit, it will be readily seen that the expedition 
of the former could not possibly have extended west of Onondaga Lake. 

Having thus examined the reasons which have been urged in favor 
of locating the fort in question on Seneca territory, founded on the sim- 
ilarity between the names which the Hurons bestowed on the Iroquois 
and the -ntouhonorons, and also the reasons for such location, based on 
the course of the “ dotted line” laid down on Champlain’s map, between 
the point where he landed and the said fort, and on the distances which 
Champlain states were traveled by him, between the same points, it now 
remains to state and consider the objections which exist against placing 
the location of the fort as far west as the Seneca Country. 

1st. The actual distance between the place of landing and the foot 
of Canandaigua Lake, measured on the shortest possible line, is ninety- 
six miles, or thirty-eight and a half leagues. It would be absurd, how- 
ever, to suppose that the expedition could have followed so direct a 
course. On the contrary, in accomplishing the distance to the fort, it 
must have passed over, as stated on a previous page, at least one- 
fifth more than a straight line between the said points. This fact, with- 
out allowing anything for Champlain’s over-estimate, would, in case the 
objective point were Canandaigua Lake, make the distance actually trav- 
eled at least forty-six leagues, or not less than one hundred and fifteen 
miles. If, as is claimed by some, the fort were still further west, ona 
tributary of the Genesee,’ it would add several leagues more to the diffi- 
culty. 2d. The design of the expedition was to attack an Iroquois tribe 
living south of Lake Ontario. The assailants were the Hurons, living 
on the eastern shore of the lake which bears their name. They started 
from their principal village, which was situated west of Lake Simcoe, 
on the borders of the Huron country nearest to the Iroquois.’ 


1 Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 528, note I. 


* Jesuit Relation, 1640, p. go, Quebec edition, Laverdiére’s Champlain, p. 518, note 1. 
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CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 1615 II 


Now, if it were their object to attack the Senecas, the shortest and 
most feasible route to reach them would have been either in a southerly 
direction around the western extremity of Lake Ontario, through the 
territory of the friendly Neuter nation, who then lived on both sides of 
the Niagara, or by canoe directly across the lake, or by coasting along 
its western shore, landing, in either case, near the mouth of the Genesee 
river. The fact that the expedition chose the circuitous and toilsome 
route by the river Trent, through crooked lakes and tortuous channels, 
involving numerous portages, and traveled eastward for the entire 
length of Lake Ontario, crossing its eastern extremity in search of an 
enemy on its south side, affords a strong presumption that the enemy 
thus sought was located near that eastern extremity. 3d. If the object 
were to attack the Senecas, the Hurons and their allies would hardly 
have chosen a route which would separate them so far from their canoes, 
at the risk of being outflanked by the watchful and kindred Iroquois 
tribes whom they must pass on the way. After crossing the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario, it would have been much less hazardous and fatigu- 
ing to have coasted along its southern shore to Irondequoit bay, from 
whence the Senecas could easily be reached, as they were by Gallinée 
in 1669, and by Demonville in 1687. 

Having examined the arguments which have been urged in favor of the 
location of the Iroquois fort in the country of the Senecas, and noticed 
a few of the principal objections against it, some of the afhrmative proofs, 
establishing its site on or near Onondaga Lake, remain to be considered. 

A careful examination of Champlain’s narrative will show that, as be- 
fore stated, he must have landed on what has been designated as “ Pointe 
de Traverse” or “Stony Point,” in Jefferson County. It is the nearest 
and most feasible landing from the islands which are grouped in the 
eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, and along which the expedition un- 
doubtedly passed before reaching its southern shore.’ It is well known 
that from the earliest times the Indians and voyageurs, as they crossed 
the Lake in rough weather, availed themselves of the protection of those 
islands. They form a continuous chain, stretching from shore to shore, 
embracing the Inner Ducks, Outer Ducks, Great Galloo, Little Galloo, 
Calf and Stony Islands. The distances between them are unequal, in no 
case exceeding seven miles. The expedition could not easily have 
landed directly upon the point in question, as it presents a perpendicu- 
lar rocky bluff, washed at its base by the lake, and forms a bold and in- 


1Champlain says, ‘There were large, fine islands on the passage.”—Laverdiére’s Champlain, 
p. 526, 
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surmountable barrier for some distance in either direction. By passing 
around the northern extremity of the point, now called “ six town point,” 
a safe and sheltered bay is accessible, at the bottom of which is the pres- 
ent harbor of Henderson. This convenient and secluded position was 
undoubtedly chosen by Champlain and his companions as a favorable 
point for leaving and concealing their canoes.’ Having accomplished 
their debarkation, the invaders followed, for four leagues in a southerly 
direction, the sandy beach which still borders the lake as far south as 


‘Salmon river. It is about six and a half leagues from Stony Point to 


that river. The many small streams and ponds mentioned by Cham- 
plain can easily be identified by the aid of a correct map. The “two 
small rivers ” are undoubtedly those now known as the Big Sandy creek 
and Salmon river. The invaders were four days from the time of their 
landing in reaching the Iroquois fort. The narrative states that after 
passing the two small rivers above mentioned, “they crossed another 
issuing from a lake, which empties into that of the Extouhonorons.”” This 
undoubtedly refers to Oneida river and Lake. “This Lake,” says the 
narrative, “is about twenty-five or thirty leagues in circumference,’ con- 
tains beautiful islands, and is the place where the Iroquois catch their fish, 
which are there in abundance.” After crossing Oneida river, the scouts 
encountered and captured a party of Iroquois, “ gotug to the fishery, dis- 
tant four leagues from the enemy's fort.” This locates the fort four leagues 
south of the outlet of Oneida lake. The latter point was always a noted 
resort for Salmon fishery in the early history of the country. It is so re- 
ferred to in one of Dadlon’s Journals above quoted, and in many other 
early narratives. 

The expedition must have met the party of Iroquois, which included 
women and children, not far from the fishery and the village, which were 
only about four leagues or ten miles apart. They were probably going 
from the latter to the former. This was on the oth of October. On the 
next day, at 3 P. M., they reached the fort. It would have required two 
or three days more time, and sixty miles more of hard marching, to have 
arrived at Canandaigua Lake. 

It is impossible, from the meager details given by Champlain, to as- 
certain the precise locality of the fort. He places it near a small lake, 


' A natural landing place of rock formation, existed there in olden time, known as the “ Indian 
Wharf.” A trail or portage road, 300 rods long, led from the landing to Stony Creek. See French's 
N. Y. State Gazetteer, p. 358. MS. letter of the Hon. Wm. C. Pierrepont, of Pierrepont manor, to 
the author. 

? Lake Ontario. 

* These dimensions are, as usual, over-stated. 
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and there is no site more probable, nor one which corresponds in more 
particulars to Champlain’s description, than the banks of Onondaga 
Lake. The late Joshua V. H. Clark, author of the “ History of Onon- 
daga,” states that traces of an ancient Indian fortification were discov- 
ered by the first settlers, on the east side of that lake, near the present 
village of Liverpool. These may have been the remains of the fort in 
question. There is reason to believe that Monsieur Dupuis and his 
companions, including several Jesuit missionaries, occupied the same 
locality in 1656. It is described by the Jesuits’ as a beautiful, conve- 
nient and advantageous eminence, overlooking Lake Gannentaa (Onon- 
daga Lake) and all the neighboring country, and abounding in numerous 
fresh water springs.’ Its distance from the chief village of the Onon- 
dagas, where burned from time immemorial the ancient council fire of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, is stated to be four leagues, which would indi- 
cate that its location must have been near Liverpool. 

It is also supposed that the Count de Frontenac encamped in the same 
place, when he invaded the Onondaga country in 1696, and that Col. 
Van Schaick occupied the identical ground while on his expedition 
against the Onondagas in 1779.°. It was a position which undoubtedly 
commended itself to the sagacious Iroquois as eminently suitable for a 
defensive structure, and was thus early used for that purpose. 

In the discussion of this question; I have endeavored fully and fairly 
to present the points, and to give due force to the arguments which 
have been urged in favor of the identity of the Extouhonorons with the 
Senecas, and of the location of the Iroquois fort in the territory of the 
latter. It is submitted that the weight of testimony is decidedly, if not 
conclusively, against those propositions, and that we must look on the 
banks of the Onondaga Lake, in the heart of the central canton of the 
great Iroquois Confederacy, for the site of that rude fortification which, 
more than two centuries and a half ago, so bravely and successfully 
resisted the allied Hurons and Algonkins of the northwest, aided by 
Champlain and his firearms, and after repeated assaults and a siege of 
several days compelled the assailants to abandon the enterprise, and 
retreat ignominiously from the Iroquois country. 

*O. H. MARSHALL. 


_ | On the first settlement of the country, the outlines of a fortification at this point were plainly 
visible, of which a sketch was made in 1797, by Judge Geddes, then Deputy Surveyor General of 
New York. A copy is given in the second volume of Clark's Onondaga, page 147. A spring 
exists, at the present time, near the site of the fort, called Gannentaa Spring. 

* Relation 1657, p. 14. Quebec edition. 
® Clark’s Onondaga, Vol. 1, p. 256. 







































































THE LOST CITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


N the Old World lost cities are as common as lost thrones, but in the 
New they are as rare as lost stars. In distant portions of the North 
American Continent explorers find here and there a solitary ruin 


. without name or date, but along our eastern borders such memorials are 


sought in vain. New England presents the most unfruitful field of all. 
Some, indeed, imagine that Pemaquid furnishes indications of an early 
occupation by a civilized people, who thus -far have had no mention in 
history ; but Pemaquid is not “ The Lost City of New England.” 

The antiquary comes sensibly nearer to a Lost City upon reaching 
the story of “ Agamenticus,” which flourished, at least on paper, soon 
after the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. In truth, it should be 
known that Agamenticus, like Tarsus of Cilicia, was no mean city; 
for, while Boston was still a collection of poor huts huddled together 
under a hill, the Corporation of Agamenticus basked in the beams of 
municipal splendor. At this period, 1642, so deeply were the founders 
impressed with the sense of its perpetuity, that, within the jurisdiction 
of Edward Godfrey, “ Mayor,” whither the course of Empire had taken 
its way, the municipal incumbent was charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining two annual “fairs,” which were to be “ held and kept” on 
the Festivals of SS. James and Paul, “forever.” Possibly, however, our 
Lost City may prove even less substantial than Agamenticus, whose 
site is now indicated by the Mount which bears its name and salutes the 
voyager on the New England coast from afar. What shall we say, then? 
Is this a search for something altogether unreal, Chateaux en Espagne ? 
Granting that this may prove so, it is possible that the search for the Lost 
City of New England may nevertheless be attended with some profit. 
Eratosthenes, as we learn from Strabo, did not expect to discover the 
whereabout of Ulysses’ wanderings until he could find the cobbler who 
sewed up the winds in the leathern sack; but since there is something 
behind even a phantom, we may feel encouraged in the present under- 
taking. 

Upon recent maps no one will be able to find so much as the ame of 
“The Lost City of New England.” In the old cosmographies, however, it 
is sufficiently prominent, being called “ Norumbega.” In the estimation 
of at least the imaginative explorer, Norumbega was a wonderful place. 
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If not equal to the capitals of Mexico and Peru, it was certainly a Gol- 
conda in its way. Gold, pearls and precious stones abounded, and the 
Hudson Bay Company would have found it a paradise of peltry. The 
site of this remarkable city was indicated as upon the bank of the Penob- 
scot, in the State of Maine; and thus, throughout the region where in 
recent times the prosperity of the people has been drawn from the 
forest, the lime ledge, and the harvest of ice, report invested the inhab- 
itants with almost fabulous wealth, and declared that gold, silver and 
precious stones, in their abundance, were degraded to common use, 

It would be an easy task, in connection with the subject of Norum- 
bega, to show how the story of a single name may carry with it the his- 
tory of an entire period, and that the fossil word may prove as useful as 
the bit of coal from the mine or the shark’s tooth from the crag; but 
this hint must suffice. 

The name of Norumbega appears as “ Arambe”’ in a Spanish docu- 
ment of 1523, where it is mentioned as one of the provinces of America. 
Peter Martyr likewise mentions “ Arambec” as one of the provinces 
known and visited by the Spaniards. In the map of Jerome Verrazano, 
1529, there is a place on the New England coast called ‘“Aranbega.” In 
1539 the Dieppe Sea-Captain speaks of Norumbega as a country discov- 
ered by Giovanni da Verrazano. In 1543 Jean Allfonsce, who about 
that time visited Massachusetts Bay, describes Norumbega, from report, 
as the capital of a great fur country on the Penobscot. Hakluyt, in one 
place, calls it “ Morumbd[-]Jega,” and in another “ Arambec,” as though 
he knew that this was the equivalent for Norumbega. In 1617 Cham- 
plain once gives the form “ Narembegue. Evidently the 4 is not an 
integral part of the word, though Father Vetromile says that the Pe- 
nobscot Indians now use the word “ Nolumbega,” meaning “still waters 
between falls.” The form given by Champlain appears to be no more than 
the equivalent of the form by Martyr, “ N{arembe]gue, containing 
“Arembec.” Martyr’s word is Arambec. 

When the word “ Norumbega” attracted the attention of Northern 
antiquaries, the learned Grotius seized upon it as a form of “ Norberg- 
ia,” and a relic of the Northman’s occupation. He even went so far as 
to fancy that a people dwelt upon the banks of the Penobscot, who, in 
manners and customs, were associated with the Mexicans, a people re- 
garded by him, also, as of Scandinavian origin. But students of the 
Indian tongues soon appeared, opposing the idea of a New Norway in 
New England, and declaring that the word was an original compound, 
meaning the place of a fine city. It is also said that “bec” or “ begue” 
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has about the same meaning in both the Indian and Basque tongues, 
which is a question for philologists to decide. 

“ Norumbega” continued to figure in current geograpical works until 
about the end of the seventeenth century. Sometimes the word was 
used as the name of a great region of North America, and again it was 
applied to a city supposed to be situated upon the banks of the Penob- 
scot. The geographer generally planted some towers and palaces on 
the borders of that beautiful stream, to indicate a degree of metropolitan 
splendor. 

It is not, perhaps, so very difficult to explain the origin of these exag- 
erated views; for it was well understood by Columbus and his admirers 
that the region which he had thrown open to Europeans formed the 
Eastern border of the Asiatic Continent. In 1543 even Jean Allfonce, 
upon reaching New England, fancied himself on the border of Tar- 
tary. Fora long period the Spaniards rejected the fact that the West 
Indies lay ina New World. The popular notion was that Columbus, 
by sailing West, had reached the same region visited by Marco Polo 
travelling East. And now what was the result? In a word, the transfer 
of the characteristics of Asia to the regions of the North Atlantic coast, 
where, sunk for ages in barbarism and reduced in numbers by war 
and disease, the natives, as usual with all sparse seaboard tribes, main- 
tained a constant struggle for existence, their proudest city being a 
low mud village or a collection of hides stretched upon poles, which 
the nomadic proprietors pitched anew from day to day. The influ- 
ence of this delusion was felt even by the Popham Colonists in Maine, 
where, thirteen years before the landing of the Pilgrims, they com- 
menced their settlement, and sent word to the King that the country 
abounded in nutmegs. And out of brains fired by the same wild excite- 
ment that discovered a banquet fit for an eastern monarch in Montezu- 
ma’s dinner—served on dishes of silver and gold never used twice— 
sprang the city of “ Arembe ” or “ Norumbega,” full grown, as Minerva 
from the brain of Jove. In the great French map of 1543, which repre- 
sented much of the geographical knowledge of the time, the now Lost 
City of New England is recognized by its stately castle and imposing 
towers. 

Marco Polo has been alluded to, and perhaps we have yet to learn 
what bearing his writings may have had upon the false views entertained 
respecting the eastern coast of North America. Possibly he may have 
had an influence which we do not now suspect. If so, however, we repeat 
that it remains to be discovered, for there is no proof at hand that any 





























































THE LOST CITY OF NEW ENGLAND 17 
of his nomenclature was transferred to America by those who were un- 
der the impression that the eastern coast of Asia and the so-called New 
World were the same. There was a certain resemblance between the 
general outline of the two coasts, but other considerations led navigators 
to rush to the conclusion that they were identical. Only one of the 
names used by the Venetian traveller has any possible resemblance to 
Norumbega, or “bega” as one manuscript of 1582 gives it. This is 
“bargu”’ or “ bargue,” applied to a region of Eastern Asia, not altogether 
unlike the region of the Penobscot as it appears in some descriptions. 
Still it is not to be supposed that by any misunderstanding the word 
“bega”’ was imported from the land seen by Marco Polo. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note how the American and Asiatic names were actu- 
ally mingled. On the map of Ruysch, published at Rome in 1508, New- 
foundland will be seen rudely drawn and joined to the Continent of Asia, 
bearing the name “Terra Nova,” while “ Baccalauras” indicates the 
place that bears this name to-day. Greenland lies adjoining, near by 
are Cathay, Gog and Magog, and at the north are “ Planora de Bergi” 
and “ Bergi extrema.” 

The temptation to confound the continents with one another, espe- 
cially when presented to a cosmographer who knew nothing of the 
coast, was quite irresistable, and hence André Thevet caught at the bait. 
This credulous and mendacious monk, thoroughly fitted by nature for 
the réle of an impostor, wrote, in 1575, an account of a pretended voy- 
age to Maine, which his previous publication of 1558 proves that he 
did xot make. Turning over the old maps and globes, amongst which 
were those of Ruysch and Behaim, he found “ M. Bergi” and “ Bergis”’ 
set down with “Tartary” and “Cathay,” and immediately transferred 
them to his narrative, saying in his “ France-Antartique,” 1558, ‘On the 
other side [of Canada] is solid land called campestre de Berge,” adding, 
“it has a cape called Lorraine, but otherwise by those who discovered 
it Zerre des Bretons,” thus making Cape Breton a remote region of east- 
ern Asia. This error was repeated in his Cosmographie Universelle, in 
1575. Possibly, Thevet himself may have been misled by earlier blun- 
derers, but we are in no manner justified in connecting “bargu” and 
“begi” with the more modern “bega” and “ Norumbega” of the New 
England coast. But while there appears to be no reason for regarding 
the last mentioned name as of Asiatic origin, the idea embodied in the 
stories of Norumbega is traceable to the belief that the rich Orient had 
been reached by sailing west. This thought colors the Letter of Ver- 
razano, who, though admitting that the “ East” simply “ stretched around 
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this country,” nevertheless claims that it “ cannot be devoid of the same 
medicinal and aromatic drugs, and various riches of gold.’’ Other 
cities have had similar foundations until, perhaps, it is as easy a task to 
write of the Lost cétzes, as of the one Lost City of New England. 

This is illustrated by the narrative of an English sailor, who visited 
New England in 1569, from whose narrative are gleaned some of the state- 
ments which follow. Our early adventurer tells of many things that 
he saw, and many more that he did not see. The latter best concern 
our purpose, as they relate, more or less, to ‘“‘ Norumbega,” which he 
calls “ Bega. His narrative exerted a marked influence upon the mind 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who had a copy prepared for his use, and was 
actually sailing for the coast of Norumbega in 1583, the year in which he 
lost his life, going down with his ship, bravely observing: ‘“ We are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land.” 

The paper drawn up for him states that in all the countries through 
which the above mentioned English adventurer traveled, there were 
many “kings,” who were usually decorated with rubies, some of them 
six inches long, and we are presented the spectacle of native monarchs 
borne to public audiences on sumptuous chairs of silver and chrys- 
tal, adorned with precious stones. In all the houses pearls were com- 
mon, and in some cottages was seen a peck or more. The natives 
themselves were loaded down by the weight of their ornaments of gold 
and silver. They were generally very kindly disposed, but those dwell- 
_ing north of Norumbega are represented as cannibals, with teeth like 
those of dogs, whereby, fortunately or unfortunately, “ you may know 
them.” In the course of his travels, our old sailor professes to have 
seen houses with massive pillars of silver and crystal. The city of 
“Bega” itself was three-quarters of a mile long, and abounded with 
peltry, as was testified to by Jean Allfonsce. One of the cities seen had 
many streets broader than the streets of London. So well persuaded 
was the relator of the truth of his own story that he offered, upon “ his 
life,” to prove that all was in accordance with his statements; though 
we do not know whether or not he was actually with Sir Humphrey in 
1583, when sailing southward along the coast of Nova Scotia, “going 
for the discovery of Norembega,” as the writer, in quaint old Hakluyt, 
phrases it. 

Before this period, however, the wealth of Norumbega had dazzled 
the imagination of the French, and probably more than one navigator 
lost his life in search of New England’s Golden Fleece. Hence there 
may he some substantial truth in the fancies of a little poem of “ Norum- 
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bega,” giving the story of a knight from Normandy, and describing his 
death in the wilderness of Maine while searching for the wondrous city, 
whose fame had drawn him away from his home beyond the sea. 

The adventurer, attended by his faithful henchman, is supposed 
to have ascended the Penobscot with great toil, and at the close of 
day stands, faint and dizzy, leaning upon his companion’s arm. As 
the sun goes down in a blaze of glory, he fancies that he sees the 
domes and spires of the fair city shining in the west, and hears chaunts, 
and hymns, and chapel bells. Accordingly, the companion of his ad- 
ventures ascends a hill to obtain a better view of the city, but after 
scanning the prospect descends, convinced that the knight is the victim 
of a fancy. Thus, we read: 


He turned him back: ‘ O master dear, 
We are but men misled ; 

And thou hast sought a city here 
To find a grave instead.” 


And he declares that the old woods through which they wandered con- 
tain no lordly tower or hall; while the .same conviction steals in upon 
the mind of the knight, who finally exclaims: 
No builded wonder of these lands 
My weary eyes shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 
Alone awaiteth me. 


Then, yielding to his fate, he sings the song of Bernard: 
“Urbs Syon Mystica ,;” 1 see 
Its mansions passing fair 
“ Condita celo;” let me be, 
Dear Lord, a dweller there ! 
Thus he dies, and, there in the wild-wood his henchman makes his grave. 
In a note we are told that Champlain, when he ascended the Penobscot 
in 1604, found “a cross very old and mossy,” and upon the suggestion 
of this cross the poet builds his story. Champlain, however, found no 
cross, mossy or otherwise, upon the banks of the Penobscot; but this 
fact does not render the theory of the poet less credible. Here, indeed, 
we may even quote the serious observation of the hard-brained old 
geographer, whose playful remark was referred to in the beginning, 
and who exclaims, when defending the Homeric tales: “ What Eratosthe- 
nes says is false, that the poets aim at amusement not instruction.” 
Charlevoix tells us that in 1542 Francis 1. made Roberval “ Lord of 
Norumbega,” though he omits giving any authorityjfor the matter of the 
title. It is unquestionable, however, that he was constituted the Patentee 
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of the Zerritory of Norumbega, and more besides towards the South. 
In 1578 the territory of Norumbega, under this name, was granted to 
de la Roche by Henry III. And, as we have seen, Gilbert was proceed- 
ing thither in 1573 with high hopes, bearing the Commission of Eliza- 
beth. But when the seventeenth century dawned the popular faith even 
in the city had declined, and when Champlain reached the coast in 1604 
he was sceptical on the general subject. His exploration of the Penob- 
seot ended in chagrin. ‘The Bashaba,” as the English afterwards 
called the Chief of the Penobscot, was simply “ Bashaba,” though the 
proper name had been accepted too hastily as a title, and the home of 
the chief was a common-place Indian village which indicated no previous 
elevation or splendor. The fair city was now disarrayed, and, to the 
minds of most thinking men, it was clear that Norumbega had resigned 
the world in advance, like the maid in Marmion, who retired 
“Ere upon life she cast a look, 
Or knew the world that she forsook.” 

Some, indeed, were not sceptical, for Wytfliet, 1607, says in his Latin 
Ptolemaie Augmentum, “ Moreover towards the North is Norumbega, 
which is well known by reason of a fair town and a great river, though 
it is not found from whence it has taken its name,’”’ but Mark Lescar- 
bot, the witty Parisian Advocate, writing in 1609, gleefully says: “If 
this beautiful town ever existed in nature, I would like to know who 
pulled it down, for there is nothing but huts here made of pickets 
and covered with the barks of trees or with skins.” As late as 1669 
Heylin in his Cosmography speaks of Norumbega and its “ fair city,” 
but he is afraid that the city never existed. Thus the city was lost, and 
though the French and English governments quarrelled for many years 
over the names “ Norumbega” and “ Acadia,” might at last became 
right, and the vexed question passed out of diplomacy. But it was long 
before this took place that the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous pal- 
aces of Norumbega had dissolved like many another unsubstantial pa- 


geant, leaving not a “rack” behind. 
B. F. DE COSTA. 
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DAVID JAMISON, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK, 17I0. 


AVID JAMISON came from Lithgow, in Scotland, about the year 1686. 
He received a liberal collegiate education in his native country. 
On the return of the Stuarts, the Church of Scotland, especially 
that section of it called Covenanters, suffered considerable persecution. 
Laws were passed forbidding their meetings for religious purposes, which 
were called Conventicles ; some were mutilated, and numbers were ban- 
ished to America for conscience sake. In those times when religious zeal 
became fanaticism, it was not strange that men appeared who met perse- 
cution with defiance, restraint with opposition, and opprobrium with kin- 
dred abuse. Thus arose a Society called Sweet Singers, a sort of cross 
between Quakers and Mennonists, on whom, whilst worshiping after 
their manner, a party of the King's troops swooped down, took them 
prisoners to Edinburgh and lodged them in the Tolbooth. After being 
here some time they published on 27th April, 1681, a manifesto or declara- 
tion of their principles, which is a very remarkable production, as all 
will agree, on reading the following synopsis of it: 

It commences with a statement that they had been called ‘“‘ madmen 
and devils,” and subsequently reports that one of them had even been 
called a “blockhead” by the so-styled rulers. It had seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to them to remove from their Bibles the Psalms in 
metre—as being an unwarranted addition—to renounce the division of the 
Scriptures into chapters and verses, because the work of human wisdom ; 
as also the received translations—the larger and shorter catechisms— 
the Confession of Faith—the Acts of the General Assembly, their cove- 
nants, manner of worship, preaching, etc., etc., “for all following that 
way go to hell together :”—and all their preachers were alike renounced 
and abandoned for various reasons stated. They desired all to know 
and understand that they overturned and formally burnt all the former 
works of the clergy of Scotland, and throughout the whole world, which 
they conceived to be opposed to holiness. _ 

They proceeded to renounce all authority throughout the world, all 
that were in authority, with all their acts and edicts, the names of the 
months, saints-days, and holy days, and various other things, including 
‘feastings,” “sportings,” “ dancings,” “laughings,” “ monk-lands,” “friar- 
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lands,” kirks and kirk-yards,” “ market crosses,” “ registers of lands and 
houses,” “ bonds,” “ ships’ passes,” “ story-books,” “ ballads,” “ romances,” 
and “ pamphlets ”—they disowned and burnt them all. Sodid they also 
reject and repudiate all the customs and fashions of that generation, their 
way and custom of eating and drinking, sleeping, and wearing, and all 
their former ways, as well religious as moral, in so far as they had been 
cast in that generation’s mould: and they even denounced all that were 
then in prison houses or correction houses, men and women, “ for,” say 
they, “ when we sent them a copy of this, our renunciation, they called 
us devils.” 

With similar out-pourings and references to the Holy Spirit of God, 
by whom they say they “were pressed” to make the declaration, they 
continue at great length, pouring out their curses and denunciations 
upon almost everything animate or inanimate, civil or religious, holy or 
common, saying with the greatest complacency, “our joy no man can 
take from us, and our prison is so pleasant through the Lord that we 
care for no company, but all are cursed, and we know not what it is to 
weary ; but according to that scripture, ‘ Eat and drink my beloved, yea, 
eat and drink abundantly,’ we are rather in paradise.” 

When examined before the Privy Council they utterly renounced the 
use of arms or any other weapons than prayer. Singular to say, they 
were never brought to trial, but several of them were summarily given 
to Gov. Barclay by an order dated August 7, 1685, and transported to 
New Jersey, where they were sold for four years to pay the charge of 
their transportation. 

Among those thus banished was DAvip JAMISON, who was a leading 
man in this extraordinary sect, and who on his arrival became bound to 
George Lockhart, of Woodbridge, and was by him assigned to the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, chaplain to the fort at New York (1684-1686). The princi- 
pal men of the city, however, bought Jamison’s time from Mr. Clarke, 
and set him to teach a Latin school. He continued thus occupied for 
some time, and next entered the Provincial Secretary’s office as clerk. 
He was appointed Deputy Secretary and Clerk of the Council, 15 
April, 1691, and thus officiated as “Clerk of the bloody Court that con- 
demned Leisler.” He subsequently farmed the Secretary’s office from 
Matthew Clarkson. Whilst in the Secretary's office he studied law. 
On June 25, 1696, he obtained a patent with Wm. Nicolls, John Har- 
rison, and others, for an extensive tract of land, which, we believe, con- 
stitutes the present town of Harrison in Westchester county. On the 
27 May, 1697, he and eight others obtained a grant of the tract called 
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The Great Nine Partners’ Patent in Dutchess county, and on 14 October, 
1697, he was made one of the seven patentees to whom was granted 
1,200 acres of land in Deerpark, Orange county, at or near Cuddiback- 
ville. During Gov. Fletcher’s administration he was one of its active 
supporters; a strong opponent of what was then the Leisler party, and 
is charged with having been (along with Nicholas Bayard) the framer of 
a tract, published in New York in 1698, against Leisler and his adherents, 
entitled : “ A Letter from a Gentleman in New York concerning the Trou- 
bles which happened in that Province in the time of the late Happy Rev- 
olution.” On the change of administration, he was made to feel the ven- 
geance of his enemies. He was dismissed from the office of Deputy 
Secretary, &c., by Lord Bellamont, who acknowledges that even whilst 
in England he was prejudiced against Mr. Jamison, which feeling was re- 
awakened in New York, because he was supposed to have been in confi- 
dence of, and a favorite with, his Lordship’s predecessor. Jamison had 
already renounced the “Sweet Singers,’ and attached himself to the 
Church of England. He was Vestryman of Trinity Church from 1697 to 
1704; Warden from 1704 to 1706; Vestryman again from 1706 to 1709, and 
again Warden from 1709 to 1714. “ To his zeal for religion and his art and 
management it is that we chiefly owe,” says Gov. Hunter, “ any legal es- 
tablishment we have here for the Church of England.” In 1700 his name is 
found attached toa petition of the merchants of New York against Lord 
Bellamont, whose administration throughout he very actively opposed. 
In the spring of 1711 he was appointed Chief Justice of New Jersey, in 
which capacity he gave am opinion on the application of the Acts of 


.Trade to the Commerce between New York and New Jersey, which 


opinion is printed in N. Y. Col. Doc. iv., 235. On the 10 June, 1712, he 
was appointed Recorder of the city, and Commissioner to execute the 
office of Attorney General of the Province of New York. The latter 
office he held in the absence of Attorney General Rayner, who dying, 
Mr. Jamison was appointed by President Schuyler full Attorney Gen- 
eral, January, 22, 1720, and so continued until July, 1721, when he was 
succeeded by James Alexander, who was another /ocum tenens, and held 
the office for a year and a half. These New York commissions were: 
held by Jamison at the same time with that of Chief Justice of New 
Jersey, a state of things which indicates a small amount of legal talent 
at the bar, or great favoritism on the part of the administration. Though 
repeatedly recommended by Gov. Hunter (to whom he was indebted for 
all his offices) for the place of Member of the Council of New Jersey, 
and also of New York, he never helda seat in either of these Boards, the 
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representations of the Earl of Bellamont having apparently blocked his 
path to the favor of Colonial office. On the request of the Assembly of 
New Jersey for a resident Chief Justice, Mr. Jamison was removed from 
that office by Gov. Burnett in November, 1723, and in June, 1724, dis- 
missed from that of Recorder of New York. 

His reputation as a lawyer stands high in the annals of the New 
York Bar, where he distinguished himself by his able and intrepid de- 
fence of Mr. Makemie, the Presbyterian clergyman, who was prose- 
cuted in the time of Lord Cornbury for preaching without a license ; 
and as Chief Justice of New Jersey he appears, says Mr. Field (Prov. 
Courts of N. ¥. 92.) “to have discharged his duties with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to the public.” After his retirement from office, he con- 
fined himself to practice at the bar, and was engaged as counsel in most 
of the important cases before the courts. 

He was married in New York city in 1692, to Maria Hardenbrook. 
Slander imputed to him that he had another wife living in Scotland, but 
though this woman came to this country, she did not claim to be his 
wife, otherwise than “ before God,” as she termed it, having had a child 
by him in his wild days. 

Mr. Jamison died in New York city at an advanced age, leaving, it is 
said, several descendants, but no will as far as we have been able to as- 
certain. 

There is on record a will of William Jamison, who was probably his 
son, proved 2d April, 1748, who gave his son David Jamison, if he study 
Law, all his Law Books, Manuscripts and Precedents, but should he se- 
lect any other profession, then the Library was to go to Jamison John- 
son, son of Elizabeth Johnson, widow, who was, probably, the daughter of 
the Attorney-General and Chief Justice. To his friends, Richard Nich- 
olls, post-master of New York, and to Abm. Kinsman, the testator leaves 
to each a gold ring; the interest of £400 to his daughter-in-law Mary 
Campbell. In case she died without issue, the principal was to go to his 
son, David, who was left residuary legatee, and in case he should die with- 


out issue, to John, David, and Jamison Johnson, sons of the above- 


named widow Johnson. 


E. B. O°;CALLAGHAN. 
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DIARY OF GOLDSBROW BANYAR, 


DEPUTY SECRETARY OF THE PROVINCE 
OF NEW YORK, AUGUST 5 
TO 20, 1757. 


From the Original in possession of Golds- 
brough Banyer, Esq., New York City. 


NewYork, 5¢h August, 1757, Friday.— 
The Governor having received a Lre. from 
General Webb, acquainting him that he 
expected an attack very soon, that he had 
ordered the Militia of the Counties, and 
had wrote to the several Provinces to 
send their quotas of Men to his assist- 
ance; and that he thought the Governor’s 
presence absolutely necessary to forward 
the Militia up to him: Determined to 
embark and did accordingly embark at 
7 o'clock this evening with Mr. O. De 
Lancey and Capt. Maunsell; Having 
first sent orders to Col. Herring to 
march all above forty years of age of 
his Regiment, to protect the northern 
parts of Orange and the southern parts 
of Ulster, upon notice of Col. de Kay’s 
Regiment moving upwards.—Also orders 
to the Colonels of Westchester and 
Queens, each to hold 400 Men in readi- 
ness to proceed to Albany on the shortest 
Notice. 

Saturday, 6th August.— At 7 this 
Evening came to an Anchor at the 
W. Point of Marbling’s Rock. In the 
Forenoon went with Mr. de Lancey and 
Capt. Maunsell to view the Iron Works 
at the Manor of Cortlandt: they are at 
present in Ruinous Condition having 
been long neglected. But the situation 
appears advantageous being within[  ] 
of the River, plenty of wood near at 
Hand, and of Ore at several Places 
within 2 small* distance; from these 
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circumstances the Proprietors might 
have great advantace over those at the 
Manor. 

Sunday, 7th August.—Weigh’d Anchor 
this Morning about two—between 7 and 
8 spoke with a boat from Albany, left it 
last Sunday—Gave no material acccunt: 
A boat from N. Windsor came aboard 
us: They said the Militia of that part 
of Ulster march’d Thursday last: that 
they supposed Col. De Kay was moved, 
the People having march’d from Goshen 
—about 10 o’clock landed at the Fish 
Kill at Mr. Depeyster’s, went to see his 
Mills, after a messenger was dispatch’d to 
Col. Beekman to send any Letter left 
there for the Governor, by water in alight 
Canoe. Return’d from the Mills and in 
our way stop’d at Mr. Du Bois’s: We 
learnt there that the Post had passed on 
Saturday and said that our People and 
the French had began to engage, that it 
was reported the latter were 11,000 strong 
by a French Captain who was taken 
Prisoner. We find the Dutches Militia to 
the number of about 1,000 are march’d, 
the last of them went off [ ] 
There were three Men who left their 
Companies and would not go, another 
was oplig’d to be carried on _ board. 
Adams I think was the Name of one of 
the former. Din’d at Mr. de Peyster’s; 
weigh’d about 2. At g Capt. Maunsell 
and Mr. de Lancey went in the Boat to 
Mr. Livingston’s; He told them there 
were two Expresses pass’d before the 
Post, that one had pass’d who left For- 
Wm. H: on Wednesday from whom they 
learn’d that the Firing began soon after 
he left it, which by others they were 
inform’d continued till Thursday morn- 
ing, then ceased for three Hours and was 
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again renewed. That the French had 
4 forty-two pdrs. and 2 Mortars. That 
the Albany Militia did not march till 
Friday and that they heard nothing of 
Sr. Wm. Johnson. That our Men at the 
Fort were in High Spirits and could hold 
out 2 or 3 days—and that the Post car- 
ried no Letters for the Governor. 
Monday 8 August.—Got under sail this 
morning about 3—at 7 a Boat witha Let- 
ter from Col Beekman came on board: 
If his advices are true, The Albany Mili- 
tia and those of the Mohawks were in 
motion on Thursday and got up together 
with 11,00 whites and Indians under Sr. 
Wm. Johnson on Friday. A Man who 
left Albany Saturday 9 o'clock A. M. 
says ’twas reported there that our Forces 
under Gen. Webb were possess’d of a 
Hill & had beat the French off twice. 
Cannon were heard on Saturday. At 8 
o'clock set off in the Boat & were row’d 
to Col. Beekman’s, where we found a 
Whale Boat waiting for the Governor: 
The Master of her brought a Letter from 
Capt. Christie referring to accounts sent 
by other Conveyances, all which passed 
us, he says the Garrison Were making 
a noble Defence. The Bearer told us 
that Col. Young march’d and got to Wm. 
H: before the French & was ordered to 
encamp on the Hill, where he was in- 
trenched. Christie says General Webb 
was at Fort Edward but unable at that 
time to march to the assistance of Wm. 
H. not being strong enough, but that the 
Militia would be soon with him. From 
what hitherto appears the Militia have 
not been so alert as on a former Occa- 
sion. The Wind being favourable em- 
barked in the Sloop from Col. Beek- 
man’s, and after the Sloop grounded 
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twice at about 12 miles & somewhat 
shorter distance from Albany, the Gov. 
& Capt. Mansel in the Whale Boat and 
Mr. deLancey & myself in the Canoe pro- 
ceeded to Albany where we arrived 
about 12 at Night: Captain Christie 
thought the Militia had not been so alert 
as they should, and said many of them 
were loitering between this & Fort Ed- 
ward. Said M. Livingston made some 
difficulty about marching, disputing the 
Validity of the orders—Col. Ellison & 
his two Field officers he said made com- 
plaint of one Bruyn of Ulster County 
discouraging the Militia from Marching. 

Tuesday 9 August.—The Governor is- 
sued orders to hasten the march of the 
Militia between Alby. and Fort Edward, 
gave one copy of ’em to Col. De Kay 
whom he ordered to proceed immedi- 
ately with his Regt., and as many of 
them on Horseback as were mounted, 
and another copy to Mr. O de Lancy 
who, accompanyed by Mr. Dias, went at 
the desire of the Governor as farr as 
Stillwater to forward up the Militia— 
Orders were also sent to march hither 
500 from the Militia of New York, 600 
from Westchester and 600 from Queens 
County—these three Orders went by Ex- 
press sent to New York, Westchester Or- 
der to be left with Lieutenant Col. Phil- 
ipse, or in his absence Major Cortlandt, 
to be forwarded to Col. Willet. The 
other two orders were enclosed to the 
Council with a Copy of that to West- 
chester with a Letter to the Council de- 
siring them to forward up the Detach- 
ments as fast as possible. 

In the Evening Mr. de Lancey re- 
turned from Stillwater, said that the 
Militia were all on the March & seem’d 
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to think there had been no backwardness 
in them. Col. De Kay’s were disorderly 
and several had deserted. Mr. de Lan- 
cey said further that the People at Stil- 
water informed him they had heard no 
firing at the Lake since 9 o’Clock in the 
Morning, which in his Opinion, portended 
some Misfortune to have happened there. 

Wednesday 10 August.——An Express 
arrived this Morning, a little before 6, 
with a Letter from Gen. Webb, advising 
that they had heard no firing from Wm. 
Henry since 6 yesterday morning (Lre 
dated in the evening), whence he feared 
the Garrison had been obliged to capitu- 
late: In the Postscript he says he is 
just informed that the Garrison surren- 
dered at 7 yesterday Morng. About 8 
arrived an Express from Col. Whitney 
at Saraghtoga advising that a Man from 
Fort Edward had brought an account 
thither that that Fort was attacked last 
Night at 12 o’Clock. On this Intelli- 
gence Orders were sent to raise and 
march all the Militia of Ulster, Dutches 
& Wt. Cr. hither and letters for assist- 
ance to the Govrs. of Massachusetts 
Connecticut New Hampshire & Rhode 
Island, Also to the Govr. of New Jer- 
sey. For this purpose three Expresses 
were sent between 9 & 1o—One to Mas- 
sach: Bay inclosing those of Rh. Island 
& N. Hampshire and a Letter to Lord 
Loudoun giving this Intelligence to him. 
One to Connecticut with the Letter to 
that Government: And one to New 
York who carryed a Lre to the Council 
with these advices & inclosing Govr. 
Belchers Letter—This Express carried 
the Westchester and Dutches Orders to 
be left in those Counties. Ulster orders 
were sent by a Person going to Esopus 


to forward the Militia. One of the Gen- 
eral Orders for raising and marching the 
Militia was sent by Mr. Van Schaack 
who went to Kinderhook & was to pub- 
lish it on the Road, & there, and then to 
send it forward to Claverack. The 
Govr. also wrote to Schenectady & the 
Mohawks River to give them the Intelli- 
gence and to put the People on their 
Guard.— At 1 o’clock advice came that 
the account of Fort Edwards being at- 
tacked was groundless, but mentioned 
nothing as to Wm. Henry. Between 2 
and 3 the Governor wrote to Gen: 
Webb. Just before this the Governor 
went over the River to give orders to a 
Company of Connecticut Militia to pro- 
ceed. : 

Orders were given in the forenoon to 
stop all sloops and every Person from 
leaving the Town. 

John Youngs) of Goshen & the Walkill 
}. Buter | deserted 9 Augt. from 
Elisha Wood 4 Col. deKay’s Regt. 


Anthony Van Slyck t both of Schenec- 


John Van Voorst tady deserted from 
Fort Edward, with two from Rynbeck 
who went off with them. 

John Glen gives this information. 

Thursday 11 August.—At one o’Clock 
this Morning an Express arrived from 
Fort Edward with a Letter from Capt. 
Bartman’s Genl. Webb’s Aid de Camp 
advising that they hourly expected the 
Garrison of Fort William Henry there 
who were under Parole not to bear Arms 
for.18 months. The Express said about 
30 of them were arrived before he came 
away which was 12 0’Clock at Noon yes- 
terday: At 8 o’Clock an Express was dis- 
patched with Letters giving this account 
to Lord Loudoun, Govr. Pownall, Gov. 
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Fitch, Gov. Green & Gov. Wentworih 
also to Sir Charles Hardy: At One 
o’Clock the New York Post had a Letter 
to the Council with one inclosed to 
Gov. Belcher giving the same Intelli- 
gence to him and he went off soon after. 
Passes were given to the Sloops where 
the Masters wanted to go down the Riv- 
er but on condition they carried no Man 
off with them without Liberty. 

Friday 12 August.—Lieut. Frans Clauw 
was ordered back with his Compy to 
Kinderhook to bring 60 waggs. to Green 
Bush, no Pay if discharged there, but 
if employed to be paid from their leav- 
ing home. About 11 Forenoon, Govr, 
recd a Letter from Genl Webb signifying 
that the French had broke the Capitula- 
tion in suffering their Inds to murder & 
That Col. John- 


plunder our People: 
son had informed him he believed there 
were not more than 2000 Militia at Fort 
Edward, & the Genl says they were re- 


turning, as fast as they came up. That 
the Militia need not be hurried up as 
fast as was necessary before. And that 
as soon as he hath further advices of the 
Enemys Motions he would dismiss the 
Militia that they might go to their Har- 
vest, and says that the Canadians & In- 
dians set off yesterday on their Return :— 
The Governor wrote an answer early in 
the afternoon expressing his Resentment 
agt the Breach of the Capitulation ; that 
he had ordered 60 waggons to be got, 
desiring to know whether Gen. Webb ap- 
proved of it; and that he had ordered 
up the Militia of New York, Queens & 
Westchester & desiring to know if he 
sho’d have occasion for them, or whether 
he should order them back, as that part 
of the Militia were more immediately 
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from their situation intended for the de- 
fence of the city. 

Saturday 13 August.—At two o’clock 
this morning a Man brought a Letter to 
the Governor from Col. Williams and 
Col. Ruggles who were arrived with part 
of their Regts. at Kinderhook, desiring 
to know how affairs were circumstanced, 
and whether he was of opinion they 
should proceed. The Governor returned 
an answer about 8, that as the Canadi- 
ans & Indians were returned, he was 
of opinion they should march to Fort 
Edward that Genl. Webb might be ena- 
bled to drive the French out of Fort Wm. 
Henry, and that he hoped they had be- 
gan their march from Kinderhook this 
morning, About 11 the Gov. dispatched 
a Letter to Genl. Webb acquainting with 
what he had wrote to Cols. Williams & 
Ruggles & desiring to know whether he 
sho’d have occasion for their Regiments 
or he should give them Notice to return. 
The Governor ordered the officers of the 
Militia of Kingston, Marbletown, Ro- 
chester & Paltz to return to guard their 
own counties having he told them in- 
tended only a part of the Militia of that 
County sho’d march hither. Doctor 
Vandyck being returned from the Lake 
says that yesterday morning at Fort Ed- 
ward it being reported that a Number of 
the Enemy lay between them and the 
Lake, Sir Wm. had desired all who would 
go Voluntiers to reconitre that Place to 
turn out, and that all the Militia turn’d 
out, and that Sir William afterwards told 
them the Genl. had no occasion for them 
and only wanted to know whether they 
were ready & willing to go Voluntiers. 

Mr. Dies returned this morning from 
Fort Edward and came to the Govern- 
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ors. I learn’d from him that of the can- 
non at Fort Wm. H: 2. 32 pdrs.—2. 18 
pdrs—2. 12 pdrs—and 2. 9 pdrs had 
burst, also two brass mortars—they had 
only 3. 9 pdrs & a Howitzer left. * Tis 
said but little Powder as well as little 
Ball were left. Col. Munro it seems as 
yet return’d to the French on seeing the 
French Indians massacring our People, 
which began very soon after the Capitu- 
lation. Capt. Collins tis said is kill’d, 
also Lieut. Herbert & Capt. Crookshank 
fell by the Indians, Mr. Furnace Lieut. 
Calhoun missing — Capt. Ince missing 
Hamilton missing. 

By what I can find our Militia at Fort 
Edward were extremely desirous to push 
on to relieve W. Hy. but the Gen’l thought 
twould be only sacrificing so many 
Men. 

This Evening at 10 o’clock the Govr. 
recd a Letter from Genl. Webb desiring 
he would order back the Militia of N. Y. 
Wt. Cr. & Queens, he also desires no 
more may come up than those on the 
Road bet. this Place & Fort Edward: 
He approves of the taking 60 waggons 
into service. But does not think himself 
strong enough to attack the Enemy ina 
retrenched camp, the Chief of the Army 
being still there, and most of our Forces 
being Militia. This is an Answer to what 
Gov Delancey wrote on the subject of 
advancing and driving the French from 
the Lake. 

Sunday 14 August.—Orders were given 
to Col. de Lancey to order his detach- 
ment back & to signify the like orders 
to Queens & Westchester, and that it 
was the Gov. opinion the Jersey Militia 
might return if he should meet any on 
their way hither; About 12 he set off 
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in a Whale Boat. At 10 orders were dis- 
patched also by an Express to be deliv- 
ered to the first officer of the Militia he 
sho’d meet coming to Albany & by him 
delivered over to the rest of the Militia 
from this City Southward to return back 
& to discharge them. 

Sir John St. Clair arrived this Evening. 

Monday 15 August.—About Noon the 
Govr. received a Letter dated yesterday 
from Gen. Webb, acqg. him that all the 
Militia of that Province, except Albany 
City had left Fort Edward in a mutinous 
manner & desiring the Govr. to make 
the Militia return to their duty & to for- 
ward those of New England near Albany 
& altho he gave orders that the Militia 
of the lower Counties should return yet 
unless an army of 5 or 6000 Militia can 
be had without them, he would have 
them proceed. 

Orders were given to stop the deserters 
and to fire on those who resisted. 

The following Orders were also dis- 
patch’d by Col. Parker, wrote short by 
the Govr. & no Copies kept of them. 

To Col. Willet to detach hither 600 
pick’d Men, sent closed to him. 

The following sent open. 

To all the Militia of Dutches to march 


up hither and deserters to return on pain 


of death To all deserters of Ulster & 
Orange to return hither on pain of death. 

The Dutches orders to be left at Col. 
Hoffman’s and Pokeepsingh. 

Those for Ulster & Orange to be leit 
at Kingston and New Windsor. With 
Orders to the officers Civil & Military 
to forward the Orders by dispatching 
Copies through the Counties. 

This afternoon the Governor went as 
far as Col. Schuylers to stop the Militia 
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who had deserted from Fort Edward & 
were coming down on this side: He 
stop’d many, and afterwards cross'd the 
River to a Party of Dutches Militia who 
had deserted & were returning altho they 
had not gone beyond the Half Moon. 
Before the Govr. came to them, they had 
been stop’d by a Party under Lt. Bayley, 
and were by his orders proceeding to the 
Place where the Govr. was expected to 
cross, but meetitg with two Roads they 
wanted to divide, & one of ’em a Ser- 
geant said he would not return but go 
home in spite of all orders: The officer 
expostulated with him but to purpose, 
and before Mr. Bailey gave orders for 
firing one of his men fired & killed the 
Sergeant: The Militia then began to 
disperse, and of about 200 only 60 or 70 


were taken whom the Govr. ordered to 
Goal. 

This Evening at 10. Mr. B. Robinson 
& 6or 7 other Gent: arrived from New 


York. Itseems the orders sent to stop 
the Militia had sent many back. 

Tuesday 16 Augt.—Orders were given 
to several of the Colonels &c. to return 
and send their men back who had de- 
serted. 

Several others from the Militia of N. 
Y. arrived this forenoon, also Major 
Cortlandt who was marching up with 
about 1200 of the Westcr. Regiment, 
who returned back on the orders they 
met on the Road. 

We find that the New York detachmt 
must have left it in Sloops on Saturday. 

Queens it is said crossed at White- 
stone—about 5 or 600 were coming from 
N. Jersey. 

This Evening an Express retd from 
Boston— The Fleet were not sailed 
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last Monday week but lay ready: An- 
other Account said they had fall’n down, 
but were come up again. Twas report- 
ed the Windsor had brought in a Halifax 
Pay Ship bound to Quebec. 

Dr. Jay & Mr. Cortlandt arrived this 
Eveng from N. York. Mr. C. left it on 
Saturday—our detacht were to leave it 
that day. 

Wednesday 17 August—Two officers 
came in this Morning from Fort Edward. 
They say all the officers missing are well: 
That Moncalm had kept Capts. Facset & 
Ormsby as Hostages. That Col. Munro 
was coming with his one piece of Cannon 
he brought from W. H. & that Col. 
Young was at Fort Edward. That the 
French had destroyed every thing but 
their own lines & Batteries & were going 
off, having removed all the Provisions &c: 

This Evening Sr. Wm. Johnson retd; 
the militia being all discharged, on three 
repeated scouts advising that the French 
were all gone off. 

Thursday 18 August.—Orders were 
given to Major Cortlandt for the stop- 
ping the detachment of 600 Men order- 
ed from Westcr. 

Col. Clinton was ordered to return & 
discharge the Militia of his Regt. 

An Order was made out to Col. Hoff- 
man to same purpose, and Col. Harden- 
bergh was ordered to dismiss his Regt. 

Friday 19 August.—The Boston Militia 
are assembled yet at Sheffield as appears 
by a Letter brought this day by an Ex- 
press from Sr. W. Pepperel. The Express 
says he saw an acquaintance of his who 
left Halifax the 4 Inst. That the Troops 
began to embark the 3d & were all Em- 
barked the 4 & were to have sail’d that 
day but the wind did not turn fair till too 
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late in the Evening. That the Rainbow 
Capt. Rous did not go with the Fleet her 
Mast being taken out to supply a Mast 
by one of Mr. Holburne’s Fleet. 

This Evening delivered a Warrt to 
Lieut. Roseboom & Lieut. Van Veghten 
commanding all officers Civil and Milit. 
to assist them in apprehending deserters 

Col. Munro arrived abt 12 to-day. He 
spoke his mind very plainly to Mr. Mont- 
calm of the breach of the Capitulation. 
He is the only one that had not his clothes 
he wore taken from him except Col. Young. 

Had some discourse with Sir Wm abt 
his resignation of the command of the 
Militia—he seems hardly yet prevailed 
on to continue. 

Saturday 20 August.—Delivered the 
Governors paper to seven deserters & 
one toa Man of Pepperels Regt taken at 


Oswego & now escaped. 
Delivered a Warrant of assist to Capt. 
Ogden going in search of Deserters. 
Wrote a Lre for the Govr to Sr Wm 
Johnson to levy Fines on those who did 
not march on the late Alarm or who de- 


serted their Posts afterwards. The like 
to be sent to the other counties whose 
Militia march’d. 

Making out Military Comms purst to 
Col Renselaers List New formed by Sir 
William, who set off this morning for 
Mount Johnson. The Troop to stand as 
it is yet. No other alteratn was made to 
Sr. Wm’s List than putting out one En- 
sign and inserting one Renselaer in his 
room, except a Captain appd of by the 
Major & Mr. Vanschaick the Mayor. 

Sunday August 21.—Sent Sir Wm. 
Johnson’s Lre from the Govr wrote to 
him myself to send List of officers of the 
Schenectady Batalion. 


Wrote by the Govrs order, Circular 
Letters to the Albany Members, Ulster, 
Dutches & Manors of Cortlandt, Rense- 
laer, Livingston & Town of Schenectady 
to meet at New York on Tuesday 6th Sep- 
tember. 

Paid my Washerwoman 17-4—gave the 
Wench at Mrs. Renselaers 3-6. and em- 
barked and set sail at 8 this Morning 
with a fair wind & at 10 o’clock in the 
Evening passed Soper Island. 

Monday 22d August.—It blew hard all 
Night and at } past 6 when I rose we 
were off Verplanks—at } past 12 landed 
at New York. The Govr called a Coun- 
cil & appointed the Assembly to meet at 
Harlem the 31 Inst. & circular Letters 
sent by the Albany Post who was de- 
tained for them till near 4. 

Tuesday 23 August.—Queens, Suffolk & 
Kings Circular Letters were delivered to 
Mr Brewerton to forward—Mr. Godby 
wrote to Mr. Brewerton that if they were 
not already forwarded to hire a man and 
send them. 

Wednesday 24 August.—Brewerton 
having sent the Suffolk Letters by 
a Person who was to leave them at 
Queens, duplicates were made of those 
and Queens and sent to him with direc- 
tions to him to dispatch a Person with 
them. 

Sent out the Minutes of Council, Acts 
and Votes of Assembly to the end of Sr. 
Charles’s admn to the Lieut Govr ina 
Box to be forwarded with his dispatches 
to the Board of Trade. Sent out Alby 
Military Claims to be signed. 

Thursday 25th August.—Was all this 
day (after forwarding the Albany Batal- 
ion’s Comms.) at the Governor's assist- 
ing in his dispatches. 


























This Evening wrote a Letter to Mr. 
Barons desiring him to inform the Govr. 
whom Sr Charles had recommended as 
Councilors.—Answer—Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Watts, & Mr. Robert R. Livingston. 

Friday 26 August—Went out at 9 
to complete the Govrs dispatches—staid 
till 12, then went to town, to attend the 
Council, and wrote a Warrant to enable 
Lieut. Duncan to impress all Sloops & 
Boats of small draft to carry troops to Al- 
bany, Lord Loudoun being on account 
of the great strength of the French at 
Louisburgh returning hither with 8 Regts. 
3 to be sent up the Bay of Fundy & two 
to be left at Halifax. 

At 4 o’Clock went to the Governors, 
completed his Dispatches, brought them 
to ‘own & delivered ’em to Mr. Colden 
about 8: & told him he might dispatch 
the Packet. 

Saturday 27 August.—Din’d at Mr. 
Baron’s: agreed to take the remaining 
Map skreen of Sir Charles’s in the Coun- 
cil Room. 

Sunday 28 August. — This Evening 
Made out a Warrant enabling Mr. An- 
thony Ten Eyck & Mr. Derrick Brinker- 
hoff to impress Provs wanting for the 
Kings Troops. By advices this day 
from Lord Loudoun he had recd the In- 
telligence of the Loss of Wm. Henry & 
if the Winds were unfair would land and 
march his-Troops over Long Island. 
tis said he brings ten regiments. 

Pacquet commanded by Capt. Rand 
sailed this day. I wrote to Mr. Doughty 
for a Frock Cloth Coat & a pair of white 
hair shag Breeches to be sent in the stage 
waggon to Falmouth to Mr. Allison 
Bookseller there to be forwarded to me 
in the first Pacquet. 
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Gave Doctor Stewart 1 Guinea to pur- 
chase 6 Rings of Trebles—z of 2ds. 1 
3d & 1 4th also a set of Harpsichord 
strings from the Middle Numbers up- 
wards, 

Monday 29 August:—Wrote a Let- 
ter toGov. Pownall congratulating him 
on his appt to his Govt—desired him to 
hint to his Brother that on Peace being 
established some new office might be 
Necessary, & to recommend me for such 

{ he thought it fit. 

Mentioned that a Body of the Militia, 
to be fix’d with proper officers and kept 
in Readiness & equip’d to march on the 
Requisition of the Commander in Chief 
to act offensively, but not called on till 
just going to action, would be far prefer- 
able to the whole Militia on any Emer- 
gency— And if the Colonies kept such 
a body up, they need not keep up so 
many Provincials, who it was found did 
& would desert, and in a manner dwin- 
dled away to Nothing, before the Cam- 
paign near finished, and observed how 
necessary it was that our Regular officers 
should commd & go out with scouting 
parties, and that this kind of Merit 
should be the Road to Preferment. 

Was bled to day by Dr. Middleton 
having been severely afflicted for the rst 
time with akind of Rheumatism from 
two days after my arrival at Albany to 
this time. 


COMMS. FOR NEW YORK BATTALION, 


Capt. George Brewerton 
: { Geo. Brewerton Jr. 
Lieuts. - New Y 
Boneh. Stephen Moore pee Teen 
Capt. Jonathan Ogden 
hein: { Joseph Golding We Chr, 


( Nathan Flint j 
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John McEvers 
| Thomas Mouncey 
Tobias Vanzandt t 
Peter Dubois 
{ Cornelius Duane 


Capt. 


Lieuts. i New York 


Capt. 


Lieuts. New York 


(Isaac DeGraun 
Francis Moore 

1 Richard Smith 
Richard Gatehouse 
Jonathan Fowler 
Abraham Storm 

Robert Crawford 
John Peterson Smith 

§ James Howell 

( Gilbert Bradner 
John Verplanck 

{ Gabriel Dickinson ) Westchr. 

Jonathan Haight 4 pd. 
Reuben Lockwood 

{ James Holmes 


Lieuts. - 
{Joshua Bloomer | 


Capt. 
Lieuts. New York 


Capt. 
Lieuts. rae 
Capt. 
Lieuts. on 
Capt. 
Lieuts. 
Capt. 


) Westchr. 
pd. 





BAURMEISTER’S NARRATIVE 
OF THE CAPTURE OF NEW YORK 
SEPTEMBER 1776. 

From the original MS. in the possession 
of Hon. George Bancroft. 

Ln Camp at Helgatte, September 24, 1776. 
Ihad the honor, on the 2d inst., of dis- 
patching to Captain von Waugenheim a 
complete relation, to date, of our doings 
here with the condition, that he should 
send an exact copy of it to you, mention- 
ing that the continuation would be for- 
warded to you, with a similar request to 
communicate it to Captain von Wangen- 
heim. I do so accordingly, and hope 
the arrangement will not be ungraciously 
received. The distance and want of 
time however require that I show my 
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most humble services in this and no other 
way. I announced therefore, that the 
army camped from New Thown to Block- 
wels peninsula, only the brigade of Ma- 
jor-General Grand remained under the 
orders of General von Heister at Belfort 
opposite New York, with the two Hessian 
brigades of Major-Generals Stirn and 
von Mirbach, together with Captain Bit- 
ter’s English artillery brigade, which were 
posted behind the hostile works, in order 
to keep the rebels within bounds, in the 
city as well as in their redoubts thrown 
up on the side of the city, for which end 
I captain and 100 men, towards noon on 
the 2nd. of September, were obliged to 
occupy Gouverneurs Island, upon which 
were found ro iron cannons spiked, 4 
18— and 6 32-pounders, many unfilled 
bombs, some thousand bullets, flour and 
salt meat in barrels. Every 24 hours 
this post was relieved by the pickets of 
the English and Hessian regiments; the 
shore was occupied from Helgatte to 
Reed-Hurck. Before Helgatte 2 frigates 
lay at anchor: la Brine and Niger, both 
of 32 guns, with a bombarding vessel, 
and on terra firma, just to the left side 
of these vessels, a battery was erected of 
2 24-pounders, 4 12-pounders and 2 how- 
itzers. Blockwell Island was occupied 
by 1 captain and roo men of the English 
infantry, and in the night of the 3d. of 
September the frigate Rose of 32 guns 
sailed out of the fleet up the East River, 
with 30 boats, leaving New York on the 
left,.and without the slightest difficulty 
anchored in Whall Bay and Buschwick- 
feste. All the enemy’s cannon were put 
into a serviceable condition and con- 
veyed to the batteries, which were found 
in part and also erected on the rising 
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ground to the left of the village ferry as 
far as to Gouverneurs Island. 

The rebels fired several times from 
their works upon these batteries, but 
everywhere without effect, especially at 
the great fort Bunkers Hill. Their out- 
posts had a regular relief every morning 
at 6 o'clock and they had their camp in 
the great wood between Cron Point and 
Blumenthal. The strongest position of 
the enemy was along the Harlem River 
to guard their rear and communications. 
Often in the night rebels came over to 
the English camp in small boats, asked 
to serve, and enlisted in the newly raised 
brigade, 2000 men strong, of a Colonel 
de Lancy, whose ancestors settled on 
York Island, and who had much to suf- 
fer from the present rebels. Some roo 
men, from the prisoners of the attack of 
August 27th., are also enrolled in this 
brigade. On the 4th. of September, the 
English left their post on Blockwells 
Island, the rebels occupied it in force, 
and so strong, that the outposts on the 
main shore were exposed to a continu- 
ous fire, which even the great battery 
could not silence. The 5th. of Septem- 
ber, 5 wagons and the requisite draught- 
horses were furnished to every regiment, 
in New Thown also a forage magazine 
was erected, and the inhabitants of Long 
Island recognized the royal authority, ex- 
cepting the county of Suffolck, in which 
severa! thousand rebels still remain, not 
collected together but scattered, ready 
to fight against us everywhere on the 
first opportunity; why now Brigadier 
General Erkskine with his strong de- 
tachment advanced no farther than 9 
English miles beyond Jamaika and on 
the 6th of September was obliged to re- 
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turn is not to be divined; it was then, 
that this best part of Long Island should 
have been kept for the winter-quarters, 
for till now wherever the army has been 
the country is stripped of provisions, 
cattle and horses, as everything is de- 
clared rebel property; there is no 


longer an English regiment to be found 
incomplete in horses, and this want will 
soon no longer appear in the Hessian 
regiments, as many officers obtain the 
horses they need for little money and 
I myself have 3 in 


even for nothing. 
this way. 

The happiness of the inhabitants, 
whose ancestors were all Dutch, must 
have been great; genuine kindness and 
real abundance is everywhere, anything 
worthless or going to ruin is nowhere to 
be perceived. The inhabited regions 
resemble the Westphalian peasant dis- 
tricts, upon separate farms the finest 
houses are built, which are planned and 
completed in the most elegant fashion. 
The furniture in them is in the best 
taste, nothing like which is to be seen 
with us, and besides so clean and neat, 
that altogether it surpasses every descrip- 
tion. 

The female sex is universally beauti- 
ful and delicately reared, and is finely 
dressed in the latest European fashion, 
particularly in India laces, white cot- 
tons and silk gauzes; not one of these 
women but would consider driving 
a double team the easiest of work. 
They drive and ride out alone, hav- 
ing only a negro riding behind to ac- 
company them. Near every dwelling- 
house negroes (their slaves) are settled, 
who cultivate the most fertile land, pas- 
ture the cattle, and do all the menial 
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work. They are Christians and are 
bought on the coasts of Guinea, being 
sold again here among the inhabitants 
for 50 to 120 York pounds a head; 20 
York shillings are such a pound and 37 
York shillings make the value of a guinea. 

On the 7th the fleet was stationed be- 
tween Reed Huck and Governeurs Is- 
land nearer to New York, and the bag- 
gage of the Hessian corps, remaining 
for the chief part on board was loaded 
upon one transport for the greater con- 
venience of each regiment, whereby there 
was a great relief from the repeated send- 
ing, frequently in vain for want of boats, 
The Brocklands-Leinen was to be de- 
molished, but on the representation of 
General von Heister, that this could not 
be done by soldiers without compensa - 
tion, especially as it would be the work 
of four weeks, General Howe recalled 
this order. 

On the 8th preparaticns were at length 
made, on the English right wing, to dis- 
lodge the rebels from Blockwell Island 
which was done on the gth; the English 
having 5 men killed and 11 wounded. 
The loss of the rebels was incompara- 
bly greater and their resistance obstin- 
ate contrary to all expectation; they left 
at the same time Behenes and Montre- 
vors Islands. These were occupied by the 
7Ist regiment under the command of 
Brigadier General Erskine, into whose 
deserted camp the Hessian grenadier 
brigade. and jagers under Colonel von 
Donop, who had remained inactive be- 
low New Thown on the left wing of the 
English camp, again moved. 

Brigadier General Erskine sent word 
to the rebels, to stop the firing of small 
arms, and to be content with watchful- 
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ness on both sides, or else all their 
houses on the farther shore of the Island 
of Montrevor (upon which 4 12-pound- 
ers were turned) should be battered to 
the ground, which proposition was ac- 
cepted and quiet was restored. The 
river between these posts is scarcely as 
broad as the Fulda in Hesse, but deeper 
and full of eddies. The captured Gen- 
eral Sulivan presented himself again on 
this day in good season to Admiral Howe 
on the man-of-war Aigle, he had arrived 
in New York from Philadelphia on the 
day before, with the baggage necessary 
for himself and some for General Ster- 
ling. 

September roth Colonel von Losberg 
received the information from Admiral 
Howe, that a boat flying the white flag 
would arrive from New York at his post, 
Amboi near Staaten Island, at 6 o’clock 
on the morning of the 11th, which should 
be admitted unmolested. At the time 
mentioned the boat arrived but not alone 
for Admiral Howe also came, in com- 
pany with two of his captains, and re- 
ceived, from the New York boat, three of 
the principal men of the rebel Congress, 
named: Adams, Franklin and Roderig- 
dam, (Rutledge) the company stayed 2 
hours. The proposals of the rebels, how- 
ever, who styled themselves delegates of 
the united American independent prov- 
vinces, were scarcely listened to, much 
less any reply made. A breakfast was par- 
taken of in this time, and without having 
accomplished anything each party return- 
ed the way itcame. From this day forward 
it was plainly to be observed, that the 
heavy cannon of the New York batteries 
diminished their fire on Gouverneurs Is- 
land, and that their sick were transported 
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from the city to Pauls Huck. The in- 
habitants,who had long before taken away 

ir effects, now carried off in the night 
Lvcir last property, even the cattle, out of 
the city to the main land before New 
York, and the royalist inhabitants were 
plundered,maltreated and in part dragged 
off too. From Fort Bunkers Hill the ar- 
tillery played little upon our works, but 
they doubled in the evening their posts 
along the shore between New York and 
Cron Point, where General Washington 
was often to be seen, and provoked the 
Hessian artillery Captain Krug to fire off 
2 cannon at him and his suite, a third 
shot too would not have been wanting, 
if the horses of the enemy had been 
pleased to stay. In the night of the r2th, 
36 boats again passed from the fleet un- 


disturbed up the East River past Busch- 


wic to the shore. On this day,a frigate 
with 5 Irish provision ships sailed into 
the fleet, which left Halifax the 7th of 
August. The Hessian hospital ship ob- 
tained permission to move from the ships 
to Bruckland, by which many sick were 
saved, and the number of deaths would 
never have been so great, if this had been 
done before. 

The dysentery increases the sick, the 
want of regular bread and the fruit out 
of season cause this evil. In the night 
of the 13th of September 40 boats passed 
before and to the very place, where the 
36 boats arrived on the 12th. 

On this day General Howe wished to 
land upon the island of New York, be- 
cause 18 years ago on this day General 
Wulff had conquered at Quebec, but also 
lost his life. The watchword for this 
end was “Quebec” and the countersign 
“Wulff,” but the frigates were too late for 
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this attack as they only sailed out of the 
fleet at 5 o’clock on the evening of the 
14th; 4 frigates, all of 32 guns, named 
Phoenix, Rhobock, Orpheus and Carys- 
fort, moved up the East River and anchor- 
ed beyond Buschwic. ‘The rebels fired 
from all sides on this passage, but the ves_ 
sels under cover of our batteries sailed by 
without damage. The battery on Gouv- 
erneurs Island had the best effect upon 
the Point of New York, and on the other 
hand the wooden watch-house on the 
said island suffered all the injury which 
the rebels intended for the-battery, and 
not a man was lost. Towards evening, 
General von Heister received orders to 
have the brigade of Major-General Stirn 
march, without baggage and field-pieces, 
at 2 o'clock in the morning of the 15th, to 
Bettfort, to the brigade of Major—Gen- 
eral Grand, so that together they could 
march on from there, at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, to the shore above Whale Bay 
( Wallabout), in order with several Eng- 
lish brigades, all under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Lord Percy, to un- 
dertake the second landing. The first 
landing was of 84 boats, with English 
infantry and Hessian grenadiers under 
command of Lieut.-General Clinton. 
Commodore Hotham conducted this 
landing, under cover of 5 frigates, an- 
chored close before Kaaps Bay (X¢ps), 
above Cron Point, and maintained a 3 
hours cannonade on the enemy’s ad- 
vanced posts in the great wood. The 
signal of the red flag denoted the de- 
parture of the boats, the blue on 
the contrary the stoppage of the 
passage, and if a retreat should be 
come necessary, a yellow flag would be 
shown. 
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The rebels, under direction of Gen- 
eral Putnam, drew back during this 
landing from the shore, to the wood 
between Cron Point and Blumenthal 
(Bloomingdale), with a broken front, 
sometimes the left, sometimes the right 
wing in advance; when however the regi- 
ments were collected in line on the shore, 
and the drums gave the signal for the 
march, not a rebel awaited our coming 
in order. They fled through the wood, 
notwithstanding General Putnam made 
every effort to bring back the fugitives, 
but it was in vain, and lucky for him, 
that he was able to escape on a horse, 
which he had obtained at Boston from 
the English light cavalry. One rebel 
regiment, which the grenadier battalion 
Block encountered, and which had its 
skirmishers in advance, gave signs of 
wishing to surrender, but after a few 
shots from the skirmishers this battalion 
of the enemy gave way, ran off after the 
bulk of the force, and in their retreat 
shot off their guns, by which the grena- 
dier battalion Block had 2 men killed 
and 16 wounded; while the enemy lost 
their Colonel, Major and several Cap- 
tains, various officers and over 50 men 
taken prisoners, besides those remaining 
dead and wounded on the field, the pre- 
cise number of which I could not learn. 

This morning at 7 o’clock the man-of- 
war Renomé of 40 guns sailed out of 
the fleet with 2 frigates, the Repulse and 
Pearl, each of 32 guns, up the North 
. River, and anchored above Blumenthal, 
the rebels fired upon this passage from 
Pauls Huck, but without any effect. 
These vessels however in sailing by fired 
whole broadsides on the shore of the 
city of New York, on account of which 
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the city, together with Fort Bunkers Hill, 
was deserted by the enemy, and about 
half-past 10 in the forenoon a white flag 
was displayed, and at 11 o'clock the 
Royal Admiral’s flag on the point of 
New York; this caused Admiral Howe 
to send some 100 mariners into the city, 
to take possession of it, and to post 
guards in all the principal streets, by 
which all plundering was stopped and 
no one suffered any injury. 

On the 16th. the enemy moved into 
camp before Fort Washington, in quite 
good order, having the left wing stretched 
out to Harlem. From Fort Washington 
an intrenchment ran to Kings Bridge, 
behind which they could make a farther 
retreat, under cover of the said Fort. 
The English light infantry advanced too 
hastily on this retreat of the enemy, and 
fell into an ambush of 4000 men, at 
Bruckland Hill, and if the English and 
Hessian grenadiers, particularly the Hes- 
sian jagers, had not come up to their as- 
sistance in good time, not one of these 
brave light troops would have escaped ; 
they lost 70 killed and 210 wounded. 
The enemy must have sustained a se- 
vere loss, for the jagers had not a shot 
left and all the Scotish Highlanders had 
fired of all their ammunition. The ja- 
ger Lieutenant Henrichsen was wounded 
in the left side and 4 other jagers 
wounded. On the parole of the 17th. 
General Howe took occasion, in testify- 
ing his satisfaction at the successful 
landing, to recommend prudence as well 
as valor to this corps, which has hith- 
erto been under command of General 
Leslie. The English pitched their camp 
in two lines at Blumenthal. Some bag- 
gage and flour-wagons of the enemy were 
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taken. Major-General Robertson as 
Governor garrisons New York at present 
with the 54th and a part of the sth reg- 
iment, and all the mariners have gone 
back to the fleet. All the houses, which 
were inhabited and deserted by the 
rebels in New York, are marked G. R. 
and thereby confiscated, the government 
takes possession of all the papers and ef- 
fects of the enemy, and the fleet is erect- 
ing a magazine in the city. Many sub- 
jects are returning to the legitimate au- 
thority, and on Long Island the villages 
of Grevesand, New Utrecht, Flattbusch, 
Brockland and Ferry are filled with the 
fugitive settlers, most of whom however 
find their dwellings empty, furniture 
smashed, not a window left whole and 
their cattle gone forever. 

The royalists are obliged to distin- 


guish themselves from the rebels by red 


ribbons on their hats. On this day Gen- 
eral von Heister with von Mirbach’s 
brigade moved out of Brocklandsleinen 
to the camp at Helgatte, and received 
under his command Brigadier General 
Erskine with the 71st regiment of 3 
batalions still posted on the islands Be- 
henes and Montresor, and also the brig- 
ade of Major-General Robertson con- 
sisting of the 4th, 15th, and 45th regi- 
ments. These 4 last named regiments 
were quartered in the dwellings of the 
Helgatte country, as all 7 battalions to- 
gether amount to only 1812 men under 
arms, from which the weakness of all the 
English regiments (excepting the foot- 
guard of 1100 men) may be judged. On 
the 18th 2 frigates drove 5 rebel ships 
out of the Heutson River. 

The enemy’s camp on Pauls Huck 
dwindled away and the enemy drew back 
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their posts somewhat on the right wing 
of York Island. On the 19th the Hes- 
sian baggage ships moved into the East 
River, nearer to the army, and some of 
the frigates and boats sailed from the 
fleet up the North River. The vessels 
were fired upon again from Pauls Huck, 
but sailed by without replying. In the 
night of the 2oth., at half-past twelve 
o’clock, the northern part of the city of 
New York took fire. 

Incendiaries appointed for the pur- 
pose who were concealed in the city, a 
boat arriving from Pauls Huck with the 
like villains, to the number of 40 and a 
Colonel at their head, favored by the 
west wind, set fire to this beautiful city 
in many places at the same time. The 
wind and the careless though sufficient 
watch favored its complete destruction by 
this disaster, nearly 500 of the best 
houses and one church were the sacri- 
fice to this rebellious fury. There are 
many villains caught and under arrest, 
others were thrown into the flames, and 
one a sworn rebel, whose wife and 5 chil- 
dren could not induce him to give up 
this incendiarism, stabbing his wife, who 
was about to extinguish the fire with 
water, was seized by the sailors, at once 
stabbed and hung up by the feet be- 
fore his own house until daybreak of 
the 2zoth. The English guard was of 
much assistance in suppressing the fire, 
hastening into the city at once, but the 
sailors did the best part of it, taking care 
to pay themselves well by plundering 
other houses near by that were not on 
fire. It is a real horror to look at New- 
York in its desolation. Quiet reigned 
everywhere on the 22d. The 23d Lieut. 
Gen. Lord Percy marched from the army, 
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with 2 English and the Hessian brigade 
of Major-General Stirn, at nine o’clock 
in the morning without pieces or baggage, 
to the northern shore of York Island, 
leaving Blumenthal far to the right, to 
cross over to Pauls Huck in boats, the 
strong north-west wind however pre- 
vented this expedition, and this corps re- 
turned back to camp, though 3 frigates 
were already stationed before the Jersey 
shore and were cannonading the enemy’s 
outposts. 

On the 23d at 4 in the morning Colo- 
nel or Brigadier General Erkskine had a 
visit from 100 rebels in 5 boats, but many 
were shot before disembarking ; 1 Major 
and 12 men however were captured. 
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This cost the 71st regiment 4 killed and 
8 wounded. On the night of the 24th 
Gen. Lord Percy led an expedition to 
Pauls Huck, but the enemy left the camp 
without waiting for a shot. 

Iam to present the compliments of 
General von Heister. Colonel George 
Orboune, our muster-commissioner has 
already reviewed us. Major-Gen. Mir- 
bach has had an attack of apoplexy, but 
he expects to recover; but Major-Gen- 
eral Stirn and Col. von Hering are more 
sick. 

With the greatest respect 
(Signed) BAURMEISTER. 
In the detached Camp, 
at Helgatte, Sept. 24, 1876. 





POEM BY THOMAS PAINE, 


CONTRIBUTED BY RICHARI) E,. MOUNT ESQ. OF NEW YORK. 


From the Castle in the Air to the Little corner of the World. 


In the regions of Clouds, where the whirlwinds arise, 
My Castle of fancy was built ; 

The turrets reflected the blue of the Skies, 
And the windows with Sun beams were gilt. 


The rainbow sometimes in its beautiful state, 
- Enamell’d the mansion around; 
And the figures, that fancy in clouds can create, 
Supplied me the gardens and ground. 


I had grottos, and fountains and Orange tree groves, 
I had all that enchantment has told; 

I had sweet shady walks for the Gods and their loves, 
I had mountains of coral and gold. 


But a storm that I felt not, had risen and roll’d, 
While enrapt in a slumber I lay; 

And when I look’d out in the morning, behold! 
My castle was carried away. 
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I passed over rivers, and vallies, and groves, 
The World it was all in my view; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their loves, 
And often, full often of you, 


At length it came over a beautiful scene, 
Which Nature in silence had made; 

The place was but small, but ’twas sweetly serene, 
And chequer’d with sun shine and shade. 


I gaz’d and I envied with painful good will, 
And grew tir’d of my seat in the Air; 
When all of a sudden, my Castle stood still, 

As if some attraction was there. 


Like a lark from the sky, it came fluttering down, 
And placed me exactly in view; 

When, whom should I meet, in this charming retreat, 
This corner of calmness-—but you. 


Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow and pain; 

And the wind coming fait, I ascended the breeze, 
And went back to my Castle again. 





EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY. 
LETTERS FROM CAPT. LAURENCE BUTLER 
TO MRS. JOSEPH CRADOCK. 


These interesting sketches of Virginia 
and the Ohio valley are extracted from 
the Appendix to the Literary Memoirs 
and correspondence of Joseph Cradock. 
The writer who is described as an agree- 
able young officer, made the acquaint- 
ance of the Cradocks at the Hotel de 
York in Paris, in the year 1784. The 
hotel was at this time the headquarters 
of John Adams and a large American 
party when Capt. Butler arrived with dis- 
patches from his uncle, Mr. Laurence, of 
London, The intimacy there begun was 


not forgotten by Capt. Butler, who ap- 
pears to have kept his new friends well in- 
formed of his movements, not only upon 
his departure from France in 1783, but 
for many years after his return to his 
home on the Rappahanock River, in 
Leeds Town, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia.—Vote by Editor. 

Westmoreland County Virginia, 
October 15, 1784. 
set out from Lon- 


DeaR Mapam:—I 
don the 28th. April in a post-chaise to 
Gravesend to meet the ship in order to 
set out for my own country--I remained 
in that town till the 3oth, at which time I 
went on board the ship Mary Ann; we 
weighed anchor that instant and pro- 
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ceeded down the river; and the next 
day we passed through the Downs with 
a fair wind. There was no other pas- 
senger than myself, though the super- 
cargo was an American and a very agree- 
able companion. 

I paid thirty guineas for my passage 
and expected to have had a much better 
stock laid in than we had, but he was a 
north countryman and would as soon 
live on salt beef and potatoes as the 
finest dainties in the world. 

We had a passage of nine weeks, 
though we should have made it in a 
fortnight sooner had our captain run to 
the south and got into the trade winds, 
which is customary; though the reason 
was he had never been in America, and 
it was impossible for the mate or myself 
to persuade him from making a straight 
passage as he called it. He was very 
opinionated as to his own knowledge, 
though should he ever come to America 
again he talks of running to the south- 
ward. 

I have the pleasure of informing you, 
I found all my relations and friends well. 
I have been very happy since my arrival 
in Virginia; I am continually at balls 
and barbiques. The latter I will try to 

. describe; it isa lamb, and sometimes a 
sheep, and indeed sometimes a beef, split 
in two and stuck on spits. A large hole 
is dug in the ground into which they put 
coals made of the bark of trees; then 
they lay the meat over that within about 
six inches of the coals; and keep basting 
it with butter and salt water, and turning 
it every now and then until it is done. 
We then dine sumptuously under a large 
shady tree or an arbour made of green 
bushes. We have a mile race-ground, 
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and every horse on the field runs two 
and two: together; by that means we 
have a deal of diversion; and in the 
evening we retire to some gentleman's 
house and dance awhile after supper, 
and then retire to bed. The company 
stay at the house all night (not like in 
your country) for every gentleman has 
ten or fifteen beds, which is sufficient 
for the ladies, and the then shift for them- 
selves. In this manner we spend our 
time once a fortnight, and at other times 
we have regular balls as you have in 
England. 

With the sincerest wishes for your and 
Mr. Cradock’s health and welfare, I am, 
dear Madam yours with esteem. 

LAURENCE BUTLER. 


Virginia, Nov. 20, 1786. 

DEAR Mapa :—I received your very 
obliging letter dated Paris, Feb. 1786, 
wherein you gave me a detail of your 
travels through the southern provinces 
of France. 

I must trouble you with a detail of a 
journey I took to the western country. 
This country, I must inform you has not 
been known to us more than fifteen 
years; it was discovered by some of our 
frontier hunters, who, travelling through 
a mountainous country of upward of 
three hundred miles, came to this vast, 
extensive level country which is reckoned 
the richest land in the world. It bor- 
ders on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and is inhabited by a vast number of In- 
dians, who are very barbarous. ‘They 
give no quarter, bit sometimes they take 
prisoners and put them to torture or 
make them slaves. There are a great 
number of inhabitants moved to this 
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country, and settled, though they are 
obliged to live in forts and work to- 
gether. Some keep guard while the rest 
work ; but now they have settled for up- 
wards of a hundred miles square, 
though there is still danger on the fron- 
tier, and will be for a number of years, 
as there are several nations of Indians 
within a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
miles. The State of Virginia gave a 
quantity of land to all the officers and 
soldiers who served in the last war. I 
was appointed as one of the surveyors to 
lay off this land; and my portion as a 
captain was 4000 acres. 

I set off from Westmoreland County 
to that country, in company with one 
gentleman, the 4th April 1785; crossed 
a mountain called the Blue Ridge which 
is only passable at certain places. It is 
about 150 miles above where I live. We 
travelled through a mountainous coun- 
try of about eighty miles, and crossed a 
number of little rivers, some of which we 
were obliged to swim over on our horses, 
having no ferries, to the foot of the largest 
mountain in North America called the 
Alligany. This mountain is 64 miles over, 
though there are several small rivers 
in it. When we reached the top of this 
mountain we found the snow to be three 
feet deep, which was on the 15th April; 
and before we got there saw no snow at 
all. Our horses could hardly travel; and 
as we descended the mountains the snow 
grew less and less, and before we arrived 
at the bottom there was none at all. 
The rivers in the mountains were very 
full of water, on account of the snow 
melting, which obliged us to swim several 
of them, as there were no boats and but 
very few inhabitants on those cold moun- 
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tains. We were obliged to make fires at 
night, and lay out of doors on the blank- 
ets which we carried with us. About 
the 17th we arrived at a river called the 
Monongahalia which was about 400 
yards wide and runs into the Ohio. We 
travelled about 300 miles and then fell 
in with eight gentlemen who were bound 
for this new country; among them were 
several brother officers who had served 
in our army last war. Workmen were 
engaged to build usa boat forty-two feet 
long and fourteen feet wide which was 
finished in two days. We left that place 
about the end of April; there were ten 
of us in the boat with as many horses; 
a shelter was made over one end of the 
boat to keep the weather off us. The 
next day about sunset we arrived at a 
town called Fort Pitt. Having no sails 
we were carried by the current about 70 
miles. 

Fort Pitt is a pretty little town in the 
forks of the Monongahalia and Alli- 
gany rivers, which form the Ohio: these 
two rivers are about 4ooo yards wide 
each, and the Ohio is not more than 500 
yards. Behind the town lies a high 
mountain, and near the Monongahalia is 
another mountain, which is full of fine 
pit coal, equal to what is burnt in the 
city of London. Here we stayed two 
days and laid in tea, coffee, sugar, &c., 
for our passage down the Ohio, as this 
was the last settlement before we arrived 
at the new country, except some belong- 
ing to the several nations of Indians, 
who, always lying in wait on the shore, 
very often fire on the boats as they go 
down, and sometimes board them when 
they think they have an advantage. We 
left that place, and were carried down 
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by the current, as the river was very 
full. Kept on day and night. The 
fourth night, about 8 o’clock, we discov- 
ered a fire on the shore, which we hailed ; 
and as soon as we hailed the fire was put 
out. About half an hour after we heard 
a boat rowing down the river after us. 
We hailed the boat in English and in In- 
dian, and told them if they did not an- 
swer we would fire on them; but they 
paid no attention. We immediately fired 
towards them (which did not appear to 
be more than 150 yards off), though it 
was so dark we could not see; but after 
we fired, we heard no more of them. 
They were Indians, dodging us to find 
out whether we were armed or not, and 
if they had found we had no arms, they 
would have boarded and put us to death. 


These savages have guns, but are rather 
afraid to attack a party of white peo- 
ple without they can get an advantage, 


which they never miss. We stopped as 
we went down the river, and four of us 
went on shore, and travelled three miles 
up the country to a salt-lick, which is 
called the Big Bone Lick, on account 
of there being a number of large bones 
there. I saw a thigh bone which at 
the big end measured three feet round, 
and a jaw bone that must have weighed 
near 50 pounds. A number of these 
bones have been sent to England and 
France, and they cannot find out what 
bones they are. Some say they are ele- 
phants’ but I think they are larger: 
there are none of those beasts living 
in this country at present, as there has 
not been any seen since this country 
has been discovered. We killed a num- 
ber of wild turkeys, bears, deer and buf- 
faloes: the latter I suppose you never 
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heard of: they are like your cattle, only 
larger, and have bones growing up from 
their withers about nine inches; they 
have a kind of a mane, and the hair on 
their forehead is about nine inches long; 
they are reckoned preferable to our beef. 

We arrived at Louisville, a town at 
the Falls of Ohio, in seven days from 
Fort Pitt, which is 7oo miles. The river 
at the Falls is about a mile wide. The 
river was very full of water on account 
of the snow’s melting on the mountains, 
which had raised the water near 40 feet, 
and made the current very rapid, though 
in August and September the river is 
down and the current very gentle. I have 
heard of a boat being four weeks on her 
passage down the river in the Fall, 
though there is always a gentle breeze 
up the river from eleven o’clock till three 
in the evening. This river affords a vast 
quantity of fresh water fish: they have 
a kind that is called cat, which weighs 
upwards of 100 weight, and a perch that 
weighs from eight to twenty pounds 
weight, which I think is a finer fish than 
the salmon or sole you have in England. 
I remained at the Fall a feW days, and 
then traveled up the country to examine 
the land, which exceeded anything I 
ever saw, being in general richer than 
ever I saw a garden. The growth of the 
trees on the best land are black walnut, 
wild cherry, honey-locus, black-eye and 
sugar-tree ; of the latter the inhabitants 
make the greatest plenty of sugar for 
their own use, as good as ever I saw 
from the West Indies. I must give you 
a detail how it is made, though I am not 
well acquainted, as I did not take much 
notice; but in February, when the sap 
rises, they tap the trees, and put ves- 
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sels under it and catch the liquor, which 
they boil until it thickens, and then they 
have a way to grain it, which makes it 
just like the West India sugars. There 
are a great number of salt springs, the 
water of which they boil as they do the 
sugar, which yields the greatest quantity 
of salt for the inhabitants. If the Al- 
mighty had not been so bountiful in sup- 
plying this country with these springs, 
&c, it would have been very bad for 
the poor inhabitants, as they would 
haye been obliged to have carried their 
salt from Philadelphia or Alexandria to 
Fort Pitt, which is three hundred miles 
over a very bad mountainous country, 
and then seven hundred miles down the 
Ohio by water, which would have made 
the salt come very high. They have dis- 
covered several fine iron mines; and I 


make no doubt, when the country gets a 
litttle cleared of the woods, they will dis- 


cover gold and silver. This is a very 
healthy country, and has good water; 
the climate is moderate, and lies in the 
latitude of 37 degrees north. It pro- 
duces tobacco, Indian corn, and every 
thing but #heat and small grain, which 
it cannot produce until the land has 
been worked about ten years; being so 
strong that it runs all up to straw and 
no grain. I saw some growing on land 
that had been worked twelve years suc- 
cessively, and then they were obliged to 
keep their cattle on it till very late in 
the spring, when it was seven feet high, 
and the heads were not half full. It is 
fine for hemp, flax and cotton, which the 
inhabitants mostly cultivate, as they 
make the most of their linen. Also all 
kind of fruit; fine peaches, apples, pears, 
&c., grow there in the greatest abundance. 
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As to their pasturage, the whole wood is 
one pasture; it is all covered with wild-rye, 
pea-vines and clover, as high as a man’s 
knees, with many other kinds of grass; 
and in some places cane or reeds, culti- 
vated by some people for twelve miles, 
so thick that it is with difficulty a man 
can pass without opening his way with 
his hands. The inhabitants lay up no 
provision for their cattle or horses for 
the winter, as they do in other countries, 
for this cane is green all the winter, and 
the cattle are very fond of it; and, in- 
deed, there is grass there all the winter. 
They make the greatest plenty of butter 
and cheese. It is a fine country for 
horses. They raise very few hogs or 
sheep, unless they keep them in a close 
pen near the house, as there are vast num- 
bers of bears and wolves. Though they 
need not trouble themselves these many 
years to raise meat, as there is the great- 
est plenty of buffaloes, which serve for 
beef; and bears, which answer the same 
as bacon; and, as to wild turkeys, there 
is no end of them; and the greatest 
quantity of wild geese and ducks in the 
rivers. I took up my board near a little 
town, called Lexington, about eighty 
miles from the Falls, where I used to 
divert myself in hunting the buffalo, 
bear and deer. I gave up the notion of 
surveying, as the fees were so low that 
they would not bear my expences, and 
very dangerous on account of the Indi- 
ans; for the land we had to lay off was 
one hundred and fifty miles from any 
settlement, and there is not more than 
two chain carriers, and a marker, to 
accompany me; which I thought rather 
dangerous, when there was no profit to 
be gained. 
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About the first of June a party of In- 
dians came to a settlement about twelve 
miles from where I lived, undiscovered, 
and cut two childrens’ throats, and took 
off their scalps, and fired on their father 
that was ploughing in the field, and shot 
him through the leg. About this time a 
surveyor had been up the river Ken- 
tucky surveying, and discovered a camp 
of Indians, who came down and informed 
the county lieutenant, who gave out that 
he wanted volunteers, to go against the 
Indians. I wanted to see as much of the 
country as I could; I turned out as a 
volunteer, and met at the day appointed 
at the frontier fort. The next day we 


marched, one hundred and fifty-eight in 
number, all on horseback, with provi- 
sions to last us eight days, and corn in 


our wallets for our horses. After travel- 
ling about fifty miles we came to a very 
mountainous country; we kept up to the 
side of the river; the mountains were so 
steep it was very difficult passing, and we 
were obliged to lead our horses. The 
third day after leaving the settlement 
one of our company’s horses fell down a 
rock about sixty feet, and dragged his 
master after him; the horse was killed, 
and the man had three ribs broke, and 
could not proceed any further; it was 
dangerous leaving him behind for fear of 
Indians, but we concluded to carry him 
up amongst a party of rocks, where 
there were no eaves leading to these 
rocks; by that means the Indians could 
not track them and left two men with 
him, and ordered them to lay close in 
the rocks, not to stir out, or make any 
fire until we returned, when we should 
call for them; we took their horses and 
carried them several miles up the river, 
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and hobbled or tied their feet so close 
together, that they could not travel, and 
there we left them, and continued our 
march. The mountains continued very 
bad in many places; for miles together 
the rocks were three hundred feet per- 
pendicular on one side, and not more 
than six feet wide in some places where we 
had to pass, and on the other hand fifty 
or sixty feet perpendicular, into the river. 
Many times these rocks ran quite down 
to the river, so that we could not pass; 
we were obliged to swim the river on our 
horses, which was one hundred and fifty 
yards wide; we travelled up this river 
six days, and came to the Indian camp, 
which they had just left, as their fire was 
burning and they left meat behind. We 
quitted our horses and pursued them on 
foot, forded the river several times, up to 
our arm-pits, but could never overhaul 
them, as the wood was very thick and 
mountainous; though the swamps they 
passed were muddy when we crossed 
them, which proved the Indians not to 
be far off. 

The next morning our horses and 
selves appearing very much fatigued, and 
the greatest part of us without provi- 
sions we concluded to return; for my 
part mine was quite gone, and we a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from any settlement. 
I was two days without anything to eat 
except some Indian corn parched by the 
fire, which I had provided for my horse. 
The third day, myself and six more sep- 
arated from the rest of the company, in 
orde: to kill something to eat, and to try 
if we could not find a better and nearer 
way home. We turned off from the river; 
we all had pocket compasses to steer 
by; we had not travelled more than six 
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miles before we killed a fine elk ; we im- 
mediately turned our horses out to graze, 
and made a fire, and turned to broiling 
the elk, which eat very fine, although we 
had neither bread orsalt. After feasting 
an hour, we continued our journey, and 
in the evening we killed a fine large bear, 
which we feasted on for supper. The 
next day we got to the settlement, after 
travelling upwards of three hundred 
miles. 

I must inform you, the man that had 
his ribs broken, who was left in the 
mountains on our way up the river, when 
we returned, found himself much better; 
but we had great difficulty to get him 
back. 

I must veg leave to give you an ac- 
count of the trade of this country, though 
I am afraid I have tired your patience 
already. The trade at present is but 
trifling; they trade to Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania, and Alexandria in Vir- 
ginia, which is eight hundred miles by 
land; and if they go up the Ohio against 
the stream, it will be seven hundred 
miles by water, and eight hundred after- 
wards by land, over the mountains; 
what trade is carried on is in the beaver 
and other furs, and horses. They expect, 
in a few years, to have a trade with the 
Spaniards, down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, though then they will have at 
least two thousand miles to go down the 
river before they arrive there; though 
their going will be nothing, as there is 
always a strong current down the river, 
but they will find it very difficut to re- 
turn against the current. The extent of 
that country has not been found out yet 
though they have been two thousand 
Miles to the westward from the Falls. 
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The whole country is inhabited with 
savages, who live by hunting; they never 
till the land; many of them never saw or 
heard of fire-arms; they all use bows 
and arrows. 

About a week after my return from the 
Indian expedition, I began to think of 
returning home, which is generally per- 
formed by land, through a_ wilderness 
of upwards of two hundred miles with- 
out any settlement, the way back up the 
river being very tedious, going against 
the stream. About the first of July I 
repaired to a place called the Crab Or- 
chard, which is a frontier fort adjoining 
the wilderness. I remained there a few 
days until we got a sufficient number of 
men to pass through the wilderness, as 
it is dangerous going in small parties, on 
account of the Indians, who are always 
laying watch on the road. When they can 
meet with a small party, they attack and 
put them to death. At length we set 
out, in company of one hundred men, 
well armed, for every man is obliged to 
carry a gun in this country, and upwards 
of one hundred pack-horses with furs; 
when we set out it put me in mind of 
the caravans passing the deserts of Ara- 
bia. It took us five days to pass through 
this wilderness, and the best part of the 
time it rained, which raised the rivers so 
high that we were obliged to swim several 
on our horses. After we got into the 
settlement, we separated into small par- 
ties, on account of getting provisions, 
&c. After we had got about twenty-five 
miles in the settlement, myself and six 
men called at a tavern in a place called 
Powel’s Valley, where we refreshed our- 
selves, and left the house about an hour 
by the sun in the evening, and continued 
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our journey. We passed over a very 
high mountain, and encamped at the 
foot, about four miles from the tavern. 
About eight o’clock that night a party 
of Indians attacked the house, killed the 
man and all four of his children, and 
carried away the man’s wife; there was 
a man there that made his escape, and 
came over the mountain to where we 
were encamped. We returned the next 
morning to attack the Indians, but they 
were gone. We buried the man and his 
four children, and then continued our 
journey, and arrived at home in about 
eighteen days from the time I set out; 
the journey was seven hundred and fifty 
miles. Some time after I got home, I 
heard that the poor woman the Indians 
had carried away had returned, and that 


she gave an account, that they carried 
her ten days march through the moun- 
tains, and that she made her escape from 
them, and was thirty days in the wilder- 
ness before she got in, and that she lived 
the whole time on roots until she got out 


of the woods. Iam afraid the account 
of my journey will not be so entertain- 
ing as I would wish, and that your pa- 
tience is quite worn out, though it may 
be entertaining to Mr. Cradock. 

I am, dear Madam, with great respect, 
your friend and humble servant, 

L. BUTLER. 


Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
March 25, 1788. 
Dear MapaAm:—I received your fa- 
vours of 4th February, 1786, dated at the 
Hotel de York, Paris, but since that I 
have not heard from you or Mr. Cradock. 
I made a second trip to the Western 
country last year. When I returned the 
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first time I gave you a detail of my jour- 
ney there and back; and likewise gave 
you an account of the fertility of the 
soil, &c. I will therefore only add, that 
the country has improved beyond any 
man’s expectation in the course of two 
years, and that no country was ever peo- 
pled faster. When returning last fall 
from that country I met upwards of 
eight thousand souls on the road; and I 
suppose in the course of the fall, at least 
thirty thousand went out to that country. 
I intended going out this last February, 
but the winter has been too severe, to 
allow passing the Alligany mountains; 
therefore I have given up the trip this 
year. 
I am, Dear Madam, your real friend, 
L. BUTLER, 
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PEMBINA—which, we are told, must 
be pronounced Pem be naw—is pro- 
posed for the name of a new territory. 
It is better than “ Idaho” (which has no 
trace of a meaning) and as good, per- 
haps, as “ Arizona,” or “ Montana.” The 
objection to it is that, while it makes a 
show of being an Indian name, it is not 
found, in fact, in any Indian language. 
It belongs to the jargon—a sort of pig- 
eon-Indian—of the trappers and voya- 
geurs of the last century. The north- 
ern Crees call the high bush cranberry 
(one of the varieties of Viburnum opu- 
lus), Nipimindn, which means “ water 
berry.” The French shortened the name 
to Peminé. In the northwest it was soon 
corrupted to Pemé-ina, and in this shape 
was given to two or three rivers and a 
lake, near which the trappers found 
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the berries in abundance. At the junc- 
tion of one “Pembina” river with the 
Red River of the North, Lord Selkirk 
established the trading-post from which 
has grown the townof Pembina. If the 
new territory is to be constituted, and if 
it must be named for the Bush Cranberry, 
would not the genuine Indian name of 
the fruit be preferable to one which pre- 
sents it in an advanced stage of phonetic 
decomposition ? 
Hartford, Conn. 


je. T. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN BOOK AUCTION.— 
A great Number of Scarce and Valuable 
Books, in various Languages and Arts, 
will be speedily exposed to sale by Auc- 
tion, by Samuel Gerrish, at the lower end 
of Cornhil, Boston ; which will be preced- 
ed by the Sale of a Collection of Pam- 
phlets of 500 or 600 different Sorts, many 
of which not common. Some of the Mod- 
ern Ones will be put up in Lots, 6 or 12, 
or more, in a Lot, for such Gentlemen as 
are disposed Charitably to distribute 
them, who may expect to have them very 
Cheap. 

A Catalogue of which, Alphabetically 
disposed, may be seen at any time. And 
also a Catalogue of most of the other 
Books. The Auction will begin on this 
Day, being December the 23d at 5 
o’Clock in the Evening. Of Books in 
Folio there may be near 200, in Quarto 
about 300, and as many in Octavo, &c.— 
The Boston Weekly News-Letter, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 23, 1731. 


A RELIC OF THE PAST.—The South 
Carolina Marine Society celebrated the 
birth of Washington, Feb. 22, 1812. 
Among the regular toasts we find the 
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following: ‘May the productions of a 
Ropewalk be the neck cloth of him who 
attempts to untwist the political cable 
of our Union.” W. K. 

“SINK OR SWIM, LIVE OR DIE.” —These 
words, used with such effect by the elo- 
quent Patrick Henry, appear in a poem 
by the Rev. Nicholas Noyes, printed at 
Boston, July 30, 1707. The following 
is the line: “Then, Sink, or Swim; or 
Live, or Die.” W. K. 

WHALES AT PHILADELPHIA.—PAi/a- 
delphia, April 19. On Monday last two 
Whales, suppos’d to be a Cow and Calf, 
were seen to spout and play before this 
City, several Boats went after them but 
could not hinder their escaping.— Zhe 
American Weekly Mercury, April 19, 
1733: 


REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS.—Prob- 
ably no town in the United States has 
such a rich treasure of Revolutionary 
Documents as Huntington on Long 
Island. 

This town, including Lloyd’s Neck, 
was occupied by the British during the 
whole war, who took by force from the 
farmers, everything they raised, for the 
support of the soldiers. 

Just before the British left the Island, 
Gen. Carlton notified the farmers that if 
they would bring in their bills for dam- 
ages he would see them paid. Accord- 
ingly the town officers requested the 
farmers to lay before a Justice of the 
Peace all claims, that he might put them 
in proper order for presentation to 
the Board of Claims that sat in New 
York. Thereupon the farmers appeared 
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before the Justice, some with verbal 
statements of what had been taken from 
them, others had rough memoranda on 
fragments of paper, while a few had re- 
ceipts from the British officers, or orders 
on the Commissary to pay. 

The Justice copied all these evidences 
of indebtedness into a book, filed the 
original documents in the Town Clerk’s 
office, and had all the vouchers sworn to. 

It is quite remarkable that these old 
papers have not been sold for waste pa- 
per or thrown into the fire to have them 
out of the way, as has been done in so 
many other places. But here they are a 


monument of British rapacity and the 
sufferings of those hard-working farmers. 
The worst of all was that the Board ad- 
journed before auditing these bills, so 


that the farmers got nothing. 

A perusal of these papers will give a 
more life-like picture of the times that 
tried men’s souls than anything we have 
seen. As an illustration, we give a copy 
of the charges against Col. Tarlton, who 
was stationed there when not on his 
Southern campaigns: 

“1780 — Taken from Annanis Carll 
by Col. Tarlton or officers under his 
command a fat beast worth £25. No 
pay.” 

“1778 Dec 22—Taken from Zebulon 
Buffet 3 hogs by Col. Tarlton’s party of 
troops on their march from Smithtown 
to Jericho worth £16.” 

“1777 Mov—Zopher Platt’s ox-team 
was pressed by Major Cochran (under 
Col. Tarlton), to carry boards ripped off 
his barn from Huntington to Jericho. 
The Major also took 4o tbs. of butter 
from his wife, and carried all to Col. 
Tarlton’s quarters, without pay.” 
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“1778 Dec 23—Daniel Blatsly bought 
70 fowls at 2 shillings apiece to take to 
New York market for Christmas. These 
were taken from him by Col. Tarlton’s 
orders. He also took 2 barrels of cider 
worth £1—Same time he took from Jer- 
emiah Reeland 4 fat hogs worth £30. 
Never paid for.” 

“1779 Oct 7—Half Hollow Hills. 
Recd of James Oakley a small heifer, 
weight 248 lbs for the use of the sick of 
the Provincial Cavalry. 

Joun Tuck, Qr. Mas.” 


BANASTRE TARLTON 
Lt. Col. British Legion. 


“1779 Oct—Col. Tarlton was out on 
a party of pleasure shooting grouse, & 
came to Timothy Carll’s house in person 
& took a cow out of his pasture that cost 
#24, & killed her for the use of his 
troops.—No pay.” 

Various other illustrations of the hard- 
ships that the farmers endured during 
British rule might be given. ) a 


THE PASSION FLOWER.—This beauti- 
ful flower, now plentiful in the United 
States, seems to have been named by the 
Rev. Anthony Sepp, a German Jesuit, 
while on a voyage to Buenos Ayres, in 
1692. The vessel stopped at the isle 
Meldonato, where some of the passen- 
gers went on shore, and returned with 
“divers sorts of flowers,” as the priest re- 
cords in his diary. “The flowers they 
brought along with them were not unlike 
some of our European flowers. But 
what surprised me most, was a certain 
flower (such a one as I never met with 
before in my life) having a thorny crown, 
a launce, three nails, and the characters 
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of ropes upon its leaves; which for that 
reason I gave the name of ¢he passion 
flower.” W. K. 

BosTON OBITUARIES.—Whereas a laud- 
able Custom hath of long standing pre- 
vail’d in this Province of recommending, 
in the Publick Papers, the Virtuous Ac- 
tions, blameless Lives, and Christian De- 
portment of Deceas’d Persons, to the 
worthy Imitation of the Sorrowful Liv- 
ing; and as the same, (we hope) has 
been attended with a Wish’d for Success, 
to the Instruction, and Edification of the 
Surviving Generation. Now in Order to 
render the same more extensively Effect- 
ual; and to soften the Labours of those 
pious Gentlemen who have hitherto Em- 
ploy’d their Pens & precious Moments 
to so Excellent a Purpose; It is humbly 
Propos’d, That the Endeavours of a Per- 
son, lately arrived from Great Britain 
may merit Encouragement, The said Per- 
son having with the utmost Care, and 
best Assistances prepar’d a Set of Char- 
acters, suited to both Sexes, Engraven on 
Copper Plates, by the most skilfull Hands, 
with void spaces for Name, Age, Distinc- 
tion, and Profession, or such Particular 
and Eminent Qualities, as do not prop- 
erly fall under the Notice of general de- 
scription. 

P. S. Such as desire further Informa- 
tion may Receive the same by lodging a 
letter to Mr. C. H. at the Crown Coffee 
House.— Zhe Boston Weekly News-Let- 
ter, Thursday Feb. 18, 1731. 

W. K. 

ADMIRAL HOSIER’S DESCENDANTS IN 
NEW YORK.—The following memoran- 
dum was written about the year 1788, by 
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Benjamin Palmer, the well-known pro- 
prietor of City Island : 

“ Admiral Hosier’s christian name was 
Francis and he had but one brother his 
christian name was John and he came 
over to New York in North America 
in the year [ | and lived in the 
borough town of Westchester in the 
county of Westchester and province of 
New York. Admiral Hosier was sent 
with 20 ships of war against Porto-bello 
and Carthagena in South America by or- 
ders of the King of Great Britain, in or- 
der as was supposed to take them towns 
from the Spaniards in the year 1726. 
But when he came to open his orders, he 
was not to fight nor to fire a gun against 
them, and it was said he died there 
through grief on that account—and about 
the year 1770 letter was sent from Great 
Britain to Samuel Hosier in New York 
concerning said Admiral Hosier’s estate 
which he had in the bank and elsewhere 
in England. But the war between Great 
Britain and these states coming on soon 
after his brother Hosier had re- 
ceived the letter and many houses being 
burned in the dispute, his house shared 
the same fate, and the letter was burnt 
in the house. But there is evidences yet 
living to make known what was wrote in 
it, and also to prove that he was the only 
brother of said Admiral Hosier.” 

WHITE PLAINS. 


DELICATE LEGISLATION.—On Tues- 
day, January 26, 1790, when the House 
of Representatives were in committee on 
the bill for the “ Actual Enumeration of 
the Inhabitants of the United States,” 
Samuel Livermore, a member from New 
Hampshire, proposed an amendment to 
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that part where it was enacted that 
every male or female, of twenty-one years 
of age, shall be obliged to render a true 
account of the number of persons, &c., 
in their families. Mr. Livermore moved 
that the word female be struck out, and 
gave for his reason that it would be 
sometimes indelicate in a marshall to 
ask a young lady how old she was, or 
make /0o strict inquiry. The amendment 
was agreed to. wW..&..: 


THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA.—This was a volume of Laws 
printed by James Davis, of Newbern, 
which has been for many years so great 
a rarity as to be almost unknown. The 
only copy I have been able to trace in 
any public library in the country is that 
in the Hawks-Niblo Collection, belong- 
ing to the New York Historical Society, 
which I happen to know was cherished 
by Dr. Hawks as one of the most pre- 
cious volumes he had. That volume, 
however, is so imperfect as to furnish 
little satisfaction to the bibliographer, 
showing very serious deficiencies besides 
its want of the title page. From a per- 
fect copy now before me, I make the 
following description. The title page is 
as follows : 

A | Collection | of | All the Public | Acts of As- 
sembly, | of | The Province of | North Caro- 
lina’: | now in Force and Use. | Together 
with the Titles of all such Laws as are Ob- 
solete, Ex- | pir’d, or Repeal’d. | And also, 
an exact Table of the Titles of the Acts in 
Force. | Revised by Commissioners appoint- 
ed by an Act of the General As- | sembly of 
the said Province, for that Purpose: and 
Examined with the | Records, and Con- 


firmed in full Assembly. | Newbern : Printed 
by James Davis, M,DCC,LI. 


The title is followed by a dedication, 
1 leaf; the Proprietor’s Second Charter, 
pp. xil: the Proprietors’ Great Deed of 
Grant, 1 leaf: then Laws, pp. 1-353, fol- 
lowed by Table, pp. 8. 

Commissioners had been appointed in 
1746-to revise and print the laws of the 
province, but, though very much wanted 
and desired, the work met with unex- 
pected delay, and a further act of en- 
couragement for the Commissioners to 
proceed was passed in 1748, which re- 
sulted in the completion of the revisal, 
which was laid before the Houses of As- 
sembly in the following year, when the 
laws, as revised, were duly confirmed and 
declared to be in force. 

In the same year, 1749, an act was 
passed for the encouragement of James 


Davis, to iset up, and carry on his busi- 
ness of a printer in the Province of 


North Carolina. The act provided a 
salary of “One Hundred and Sixty 
Pounds Proclamation Money ”’ to “ begin 
and Commence from such time as the 
said James Davis shall have set up his 
Press at Newbern * * and be ready 
to proceed on his Business of Printing: 
and shall Continue for the Space of Five 
Years, provided the said James Davis 
shall so long live, and perform the said 
Services” required by the Act. These 
services were the printing the Speeches 
and Addresses at the opening of each 
Session of the Assembly, the Legislative 
Journals and Proceedings, the Laws, 
Proclamations, and other Acts of Gov- 
ernment, for the use of the various pub- 
lic officers and members of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Isaiah Thomas seems never to have 
met with any copy of the volume under 
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consideration, and his account of the 
printer was necessarily very imperfect. 
His errors and omissions have not been 
corrected or supplied in the new edition, 
probably from the same cause. Martin, 
in his History of North Carolina, ii., 58, 
preserves a curious notice of this inter- 
esting publication: “In the course of 
this year [1751] was completed the print- 
ing of the first revisal of the acts of as- 
sembly: the multiplication of the cop- 
ies of them, by means of the press, was 
a valuable advantage: it tended to in- 
troduce order and uniformity in the 
decisions of courts, and by defining the 
rights of the people, in a degree, put an 
end to great anarchy and confusion 
which had hitherto prevailed, from the 
ignorance of the people and the mag- 
istrates in this respect. The work was 
handsomely printed and bound in a small 
folio volume: a yellowish hue of the 
leather with which it was covered, pro- 
ceeding from the unskillfulness of the 
tanner, procured it the homely appellation 
of the Yellow Jacket, which it retains 
to this day.” E. Y. E. 
New York, December 4, 1876. 
REVOLUTIONARY CARICATURE.—I send 
a description of a caricature that may in- 
terest collectors. It is a mezzotint four- 
teen -by ten inches, entitled “A Society 
of Patriotic Ladies, at Edenton, in North 
Carolina. London, Printed for R. Sayer, 
& J. Bennett, No. 53 in Fleet Street, as 
the Act directs 25 March 1775. Plate V.” 
A group of fifteen figures are around or 
near a table ina room. A female at the 
table with a gavel is evidently a man, 
probably meant for Lord North. A lady, 
with pen in hand, is being kissed by a 


gentleman. Another lady, standing, is 
writing on a large circular, which can be 
read, “We the Ladys of Edenton do 
hereby solemnly engage not to Conform 
to that Pernicious Custom of Drinking 
Tea, or that we the aforesaid Ladys 
will not promote ye wear of any manu- 
facture from England untill such time 
that all Acts which tend to enslave this 
our Native Country shall be repealed.” 
The other figures are not close around 
the table, and are emptying tea caddies 
or looking on. A child and dog are un- 
der the table. Compare passage in Ban- 
croft’s U. S., Vol. VII., p. 282. 
0: Ri 
MEXICAN HIEROGLYPHICS. — Docu- 
mentos Inéditos—Americay Oceania II. 
1864, pp. 47 and §9. Alonzo de Zorita, 
writing in 1554 tothe Emperor, says that 
the native escribanos used them in their 
lawsuits, and that they were currently 
read at that time. A Spanish priest, 
long in the country at that time, under- 
stood them. He tried the experiment 
of letting some leading men ,translate 
Spanish into picture writing, and that 
they did it literally with a division into 
paragraphs to separate the sentences. 
J.C. B. 
THR MENZIES SALE.—The bibliograph- 
ical event of the year was the sale, by 
Joseph Sabin & Son, of the library of 
William Menzies, of New York city, 
Nov. 13 to 21, 1876. It consisted of 
2,205 lots, among which many of the 
rarest of early American books. As an 
evidence of the growing interest in his- 
toric literature, it is interesting to know 
that the original cost was $41,000, and 
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the amount realized by the sale over 
$50,000. One of the marked peculi- 
arities of the collection was that it was 
almost entirely composed of works in 
the English, to the exclusion of foreign 
languages. The rare books were taken 
mainly by New York collectors. 
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ORGAN BUILDING IN AMERICA.-—Where 
when and by whom was the first organ 
built in America? Mr. Hood, in his 
History of Music in New England, states 
that “the first organ built in this coun- 
try was made by Edward Bromfield, Jr., 
of Boston.” He also quotes from the 


Panoplist : Vol. I1., p. 194, a description 
of the instrument by Rev. Thomas Prince. 


But I have heard it said that there is re- 
cord evidence of organ building and an 
organ maker by the name of “ Mr. Henry 
Neering ” in New York, as early as 1703. 
E. Y. E. 

HUGUENO!S IN THE BAHAMAS.—From 
documents preserved in the Massachu- 
setts archives, it appears that a body of 
refugees from the island of Eleuthera, 
Bahama Islands, came to Boston about 
the year 1687, having been driven from 
their homes by the Spaniards. Lands 
were given to these strangers at Casco Bay, 
in Maine. The documents referred to 
contain no mention of their nationality. 
But an article in the Boston Mews-Letter 
and City Record (1826; I. 198) gives a 
letter referring to the settlement of these 
Eleutherans at Casco Bay, and speaks of 
them as a body of French Huguenots. Is 
there any ground for this statement? It 
is certain that the coming of these peo- 


ple to Massachusetts occurred about the 
same time with the arrival of some of the 
Huguenots. Peter Baudouin landed at 
Casco Bay in 1687. Many of the Hu- 
guenots went to the West Indies before 
coming to this continent. Is there 
evidence (I) that any Huguenots had 
settled on the island of Eleuthera; and 
(II) that the refugees from that island 
who came to New England in 1687 were 
Huguenots ? Cow. B. 

“ SwappinG Horses.’’—Abraham Lin- 
coln’s famous story of swapping horses 
while crossing a stream may be found in 
Harpers’ Magazine for October, 1853. 
Who is the author of it? WK. 


WAYWARD SISTERS.-~The expression 
“Wayward Sisters,” used frequently dur- 
ing the late rebellion, appears in a tract 
published by Thomas Gordon, at Lon- 
don, 1720. Is there any*earlier mention ? 

WE, 


PoRTRAIT OF GOV. GRISWOLD.—A por- 
troit in oil of Gov. Roger Griswold, of 
Connecticut, was once known to exist in 
Philadelphia. Is there any trace of it 
at the present time? M. j. L. 

EARLY NEW YORK ARTISTS.—What 
portrait painter, or portrait painters, were 
there in New York prior to 1721? 

X. Y. Z. 

W ASHINGTON’S VISITS TO NEW YORK.-— 
I orce heard an old lady (born in Nov. 
1789,) describing the appearance of Gen. 
Washington, as she saw him at her fa- 
ther’s house in New York, some time af- 
ter the summer of 1795. She stated that 
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his visit was known to few, and that he 
stopped at the residence of Sir John 
Temple, who died in the fall of 1798. 
As it is usually asserted that Washington 
was never in this city after the year 1790, 
it would be interesting to learn what 
truth there is in the above reminiscence. 


L1G: 


EARLY PUTCH AND ENGLISH WILLS.— 
Where should one search for the record 
of wills under the Dutch administration, 
or for those recorded during the first 
years of English rule in this city. Very 
few of the latter are to be found in the 
Surrogate’s office of New York; in fact, 
the earliest will of a citizen is dated, I 
think, in June, 1668. X. 

MAVERICK FAMILY.—William Benja- 
min Nicoll Maverick graduated at King’s 
College (Col. Coll.), New York, in 1762. 
Was he a descerdant of Nathaniel, son 
of Samuel Maverick, the Royal Com- 
missioner? The only family of the name 
resident in the city at the time, appears 
to have been that of Andrew Maverick. 
a young painter, from Boston, N. E, fa- 
ther of the well-known Peter Rushton 
M., engraver, and uncle of Samuel M., a 
victim of the Boston Massacre. 

ae a ee 


VERMONT COPPERS.—Mr. J. W. Hick- 
cox and Mr. W. J. Prime, in their re- 
‘ spective works on coins, attribute a cop- 
per coin to Vermont, which is said to 


bear the image of George III. A writer 
in the Vermont Collection (I..316) says 
that the origin of these coppers is in- 
volved in mystery, and yet observes that 
old dies of the coinage works at Machin 


Mills, Ulster county, New York, whence 
he fancies the coppers may have orig- 
inated, “could doubtless be very easily 
obtained.” Two of the men engaged in 
the works were Vermonters. Who can 
tell anything about the character of those 
dies, or if they still exist? 
DENARIUS. 


MONUMENT TO GEN. WOLFE.—The ex- 
act location is desired of the obelisk 
which was erected in New York to the 
memory of Wolfe. ae ip 

STEPHEN HOPKINS OF THE MAYFLOW- 
ER.—Can any reader of this Magazine 
give any information respecting the per- 
sonal history of Stephen Hopkins, who 
came over in the Mayflower, 1620? 
What was his previous history? Did he 
leave any descendants? QuIs. 


THE FIRST BORN.—First female in 
Boston.—Ipswich, Nov. 17.—On Thurs- 
day last in the forenoon died here 
Mrs. Grace Graves, Widow, in the ggth 
Year of her Age. ' She was one of 
the First Female English Children that 
was Born at Boston in New England; 
she retained her reason and understand- 
ing to a good degree to the last.— Zhe 
Boston Gazette, Monday, Nov. 30, 1730. 

According to Savage's Dictionary, her 
parents, William and Ann Beamsley, ar- 
rived at Boston, 1632; a child, Ann, was 
born Feb. 13, 1633, and Grace, the sub- 
ject of the above notice, Sept. 10, 1635. 
She married Samuel Graves, a felt maker, 
of Ipswich. Her elder sister, Ann, mar- 
ried Ezekiel Woodward, of Boston. Who 
was the first English female born in Bos- 
ton? W. K. 
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THE FIRST NEW YORKER.—New York, 
September 15.—On the 3oth ult. died at 
Goshen in this Province, Tunis Dolson, 
in the 102d year of his age, being the 
first male person born in this city after 
it was ceded to the English by the Dutch. 
—The New York Mercury, September 15, 
1776. 

A child of Theunis Dolsen was bap- 
tized Aaltje in the Dutch Church at New 
York, July 16, 1699. George Dolstone, 
probably a brother of Theunis, testified 
Feb. 1691, that he was about thirty-three 
years old, a mariner by profession, and a 
housekeeper in New York. A record of 
his marriage in the Dutch Church to Mar- 
garet Starcks is dated July 13, 1688. 
John and Teunis Dolson appear in the 
Calendar of Land Papers as proprietors 


of land in Big Flats, Chemung Co., N. Y. 
Are any of their descendants living ? 
W. K. 


ARCHAIC worps.—In the old records 
of Hempstead, on Long Island, occur 
several words no longer used, such as: 
Jodes, horses? Bevel, a slope? Folly, a 
habitation? Tilsom, tilled land? Ha- 
ward, hedge-keeper? Sag, an ox? Bank, 
treasury? Defrayed, rubbed out? Lot, 
vote? Will some correspondent cor- 
rect these definitions, if incorrect ? 

X. 

THE HILTONS OF THE CAROLINAS.-— 
In the British Museum there is a map, 
upon which is noted: ‘‘ Discovery made 
by William Hilton of Charles towne in 
New England marriner from Cape Hat- 
terask Lat: 35. 30, to ye west of Cape 
Roman, in Lat 32. 30, in ye yere 1662 
And layd Down in the forme as you see 


by Nicholas Shopley of the towne afore- 
said, November 1662.” Was this the 
William Hilton mentioned by Mr. Deane 
in his “ Notes” on David Thompson 
and others (p. 13)? The writer would 
be glad to learn whether the William 
Hilton mentioned in the “ Notes” had 
any son named William. According to 
Lawson’s “ Voyage to Carolina (pp. 65- 
73), William Hilton and others made an 
expedition to the same region in 1663-4. 
Lawson refers to “a Writing left in a 
post" at “Cape Fair River,” by “ those 
New England Men that left Cattle with 
the Indians there.” William Hilton evi- 
dently went to this region twice. Who 
were these “ New England Men?” * 


WASHINGTON PortRAItTs.—In 1775 a 
mezzotint of “ the commander-in-chief ” 
was published in London, professing to 
be “done from an original, drawn from 
the life by Alexander Campbell, of Will- 
iamsburgh, in Virginia.” Is anything 
known of the artist, or of his picture ? 
Will not some of your readers contri- 
bute towards perfecting a list of the por- 
traits of Washington which were extant 
during his life? A few particulars about 
each painting, or drawing, &c., with the 
name of the present owner, would much 
increase the value and interest of such a 
catalogue. VIVAX. 

AN INTERESTING RELIC.—Can any of 
your readers give information concern- 
ing the gold box, in which the “ Freedom 
of the City” was presented by the cor- 
poration of New York to Andrew Ham- 
ilton, the celebrated Philadelphia Law- 
yer, for his defence of John Peter Zen- 
ger in 1735? REM. 
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THE FIRST BROADWAY THEATRE.—IS 
not the following the earliest notice of 
any theatre in Broadway ? 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“On Thursday, Feb. the 12th at the 
new Theater in the Broad Way, will be 
presented a Comedy call’d the Beaux 
Stratagem, the Part of Aimwell to be 
performed by a Person who never ap- 
pear’d on any Stage before. Boxes § s. 
Pit 2s. 6.”"—Zenger, Feb. 2, 1740. 

E. Y. E. 

EVACUATION OF NEW YORK.—When 
the British evacuated New York city, 25 
November, 1783, Genls Washington and 
Knox and a body of troops marched in. 
As most of the Continental Army had 
been disbanded on the 3d November, 
1783, the body remaining was small. 


Will you please inform me what forces 
marched into the city as the British em- 


barked. New YORKER. 


RELIC OF THE FIRST NEW YORK NEGRO 
pLoT.—I find the following interesting 
item among the accounts of the city of 
New York: 

Citty of New York to Citty Cash, Dr. 
May sth,1713, - - - - - £36.10 

For a Warrant No. 64 for that summe 
to Francis Harrisson, Esqr. High Sheriff 
of the Citty and County of New York, it 
being for money by him disburst and 
laid out for Iron, Iron-Work, Gibbets, 
Cordidge, Laborers, Fire-wood and others 
Materials & Expences for the Execution 
of the severall Negros Slaves for Murther 
by them Committed in April, 1712. 

E. Y. E. 

ADAM’S WILL.—Will some one of your 
readers inform me where I can find the 
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following, attributed by Brown ( His#. C. 
Breton, p. 18) to Francis I., just before 
sending Verrazano on his voyage to 
America, in 1524: “What! shall the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal divide all 
America between them, without suffering 
me to take a share asa brother? I would 
fain see the article in Adam’s will that 
bequeathes that vast inheritance to 
them.” Ae &s 


COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ARMY.—Can you state who have 
been the Generals-in-Chief of the Amer- 
ican Army from June, 1775 to, the pres 
ent day? INQUIRER. 

HARVARD GRADUATES. -- What was 
the first publication made by a Harvard 
Graduate? Where, when and by whom 
was it issued ? E. Y. E. 

FIRST AMERICAN PLAY.—What was the 
first play written in America ? 

E. Y. E. 

COLONIAL FLAGS. — What colors or 
standards were carried by the Conti- 
nental troops at White Plains, Harlem 
and Fort Washington? There was then 
no national flag, but Washington re- 
quired each regiment to have colors. 

CoLor BEARER. 

THE FamILy OF BurLer.—In the 
original documents published in this 
number of the Magazine will be found 
the letters of Capt. Laurence Butler, of 
Virginia, to the Cradock Family, in Eng- 
land. He seems to have been a Revo- 
lutionary officer and a surveyor. Who 
was he ? EDITOR. 
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FALL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The fall proceedings of the New York 
Historical Society have been of unusual 
interest. Following the example patri- 
otically and appropriately set at Lexing- 
ton, and worthily continued at Boston 
and Philadelphia, of commemorating the 
military and civic events of the Revolu- 
tion on the spot of their occurrence, the 
Society in June charged the Executive 
Committee with the celebration of the 
one hundredth Anniversary of the ac- 
tion known as the Battle of Harlem 
Plains. A committee of one hundred of 


its members, including in its number the 
chief historic and representative names 
of the city, was appointed, under whose 


direction an out-door meeting of the 
Society was held on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 16th September, on the 
heights of Bloomingdale, the crest of the 
hill overlooking Harlem Plains, between 
117th and 119th streets, and the Ninth 
and ‘Tenth Avenues, the scene of the 
principal action. To this meeting, the 
Governors of all States whose troops 
were engaged in the battle, the New 
York State and City officials, representa- 
tive regiments of the city military, and 
numerous distinguished guests were in- 
vited. 

The guests were received at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, where a collation was 
provided, and were escorted by the offi- 
cers of the Society to the ground, where 
platforms, gaily decorated with the Con- 
tinental, Union, State, and City flags 
were arranged for their reception. The 
ground, covered with tents, presented 
the appearance of an encampment, and 
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from its elevated position commanding 
extensive views of the North and East 
Rivers, was visible from a great distance, 
presenting a scene of rare and animated 
beauty. 

The officers and their guests arrived 
upon the field at the appointed hour, 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and were 
closely followed by the Seventh Regi- 
ment, N. Y. S. Militia, who marched past 
to the position assigned them, where they 
halted in military formation. In their 
rear a large tent had been set up where 
a generous lunch was provided. At this 
moment there were not less than ten 
thousand people present, including a 
large number of ladies, for whom ample 
accommodation in seats had been ar- 
ranged, and the carriage enclosure was 
also full of gay equipages. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Frederic de Peyster, L.L. D., the Presi- 
dent of the Society, who introduced the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, who invoked the Divine 
blessing. 

The President then addressed the 
meeting, explaining its purpose and wel- 
coming the guests in appropriate terms, 
and introduced the Hon. John Jay, the 
Orator of the Day. Space does not ad- 
mit of a synopsis even of the graceful and 
classic address of this distinguished gen- 
tleman, who worthily upholds the dig- 
nity and honor of his ancestral name. 
It was printed at length in the Mew York 
Times of the succeding day, and with a 
full appendix, which includes many doc- 
uments never before made public, has 
been since published in pamphlet form by 
the Society. Enough to say, that it was in 
every way worthy of the occasion and 
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the assemblage, and has taken its rank 
among the best of the vigorous and elo- 
quent addresses of this Centennial year 
of the Republic. 

At the conclusion of the oration, the 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., moved a 
resolution of thanks to the orator, clothed 
in inspiring and glowing language, and 
the Hon. James W. Beekman seconded 
the resolution in a brief review of the 
services and sacrifices of New York from 
the first conflict with the Royal troops 
in its streets on the 18th January, 1770 
to its capture in 1776. 

The resolution was unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted, as also reso- 
lutions of thanks to the distinguished 
guests, the reverend clergy, the officers 
and gentlemen of the Seventh Regiment, 
and the owners of the ground on which 
the celebration was held. 

A benediction was then pronounced 
by the Rev. William Adams, D.D., and 
the Society adjourned. 

Some brief extracts from the news- 
papers of the day will convey an idea of 
the picturesque scene and the popular 
interest in this historic event. 

“ The demonstration was unique, sim- 
ple, and patriotic. * * * Thata 
Marathon should fire the patriotism of 
one who stood upon the classic ground, 
or an Iona make his piety burn with a 
brighter ray, was the text of the hour, 
and it was well borne in mind by the as- 
semblage. They stood, after all, on clas- 
sic ground themselves, and they needed 
no better reminder of their loyalty. Be- 
neath their eye lay ‘a country well 
worth fighting for’ indeed. To the south 
was the great emporium of the country’s 
commerce and industry; its freighted 
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argosies went by within their view on 
the waters of the East River and Long 
Island Sound; the ground sloped away 
to the distant High Bridge on the north, 
and a little to the left they caught a 
glimpse of the noble Hudson and the 
Palisades through two dark-green clumps 
of woodland.”—MNew York Times. 

“The whole place was alive with flags 
and gay with bunting. An immense con- 
course of people were present. * * * 
The whole affair was one of the most 
thrilling and picturesque of the many 
commemorations this season has drawn 
forth. The music, the speech, the ap- 
plause, the flowers, the green sward, the 
ripe foliage, the waving handkerchiefs, 
the equipages, the superb toilets, the gay 
military trappings, and the beautiful 
national flags waving over all, made up 
a scene not soon to be forgotten.”— 
Evening Telegram. 

The first regular meeting after the 
summer vacation was held in the Hall 
of the Society, Tuesday, October 3d, 
when the Librarian, George H. Moore, 
L.L. D., resigned his position, and Mr. 
John Austin Stevens was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy, Mr. Moore 
being at the samé time unanimously 
chosen Corresponding Secretary, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. William J. Hoppin, now in Lon- 
don, as Secretary of the American Le- 
gation to the Court of St. James. In 
tendering his resignation, Dr. Moore 
alluded in feeling terms to his long con- 
nection with the Library, extending over 
a period of nearly thirty-six years, 
which his absorbing occupations in his 
new position of Superintendent of the 
Lenox Library now compelled him re- 
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luctantly to sever. A committee was 
named to report to the Society a suit- 
able testimonial to Dr. Moore. The 
paper of the evening, “The Huguenot 
element among the Dutch,” read by Rev. 
Dr. Ashbel G. Vermilye, of Schenec- 
tady, is a most valuable contribution to 
this interesting branch of our literature. 
Taking up the subject from its begin- 
ning, the learned Doctor recited the ori- 
gin and purposes of the Huguenot move- 
ment in France, and its bloody suppres- 
sion on the fatal day of St. Bartholomew. 
The period of toleration under the be- 
nign reign of Henri Quatre, was rapidly 
touched upon, and an account given of the 
subsequent cruel and bigoted revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, which had guar- 
anteed their religious rights, and of the 
consequent scattering of the members of 
the French Protestant Church over Eu- 
rope. The influence of the Huguenots 
over the mind and habits of the people 
among whom they found refuge was then 
treated, and the coloring it gave to the 
thought of Holland, carefully elaborated. 
This indirect influence was supplemented 
by a thorough examination of the direct 
influence of the Huguenot refugees to 
the Colonies upon American character. 
This brilliant and instructive study closed 
with a series of vivid portraits of the most 
illustrious of the Huguenot faith, from 
Coligny to Jay. The students of New 
York history, who know how much of her 
charity, generosity and amenity is due 
to the precept and example of our Hu- 
guenot element, will be glad to see this 
valuable sketch in a permanent form. 

At this meeting the President of the 
Society, on behalf of Mrs. Thomson 
Livingstone, presented a fine three-quar- 
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ter length portrait of Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston, in his court dress, as Am- 
bassador to France, painted by John 
Vanderlyn, and read an interesting sketch 
of the life of this distinguished gentle- 
man, of whom it is enough to say that 
he was one of the Founders of the Re- 
public. His public services as Recorder 
of the City of New York, delegate to 
the first and second Continental Con- 
gresses, member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the State of 
New York, its first Chancellor, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs of the thirteen 
States, and Ambassador of the United 
States to France; and his influence on 
the industrial, agricultural, and art move- 
ment of the early days of the Republic, 
were briefly stated, especially his con- 
nection with Robert Fulton and his pre- 
cedent experiments on the motive-power 
of steam. 

This paper is now in course of publi- 
cation for the Society. 

At the regular monthly meeting, held 
November 7th, Professor Asa Bird Gard- 
ner, L.L. D, of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, read a paper on the “ Uni- 
forms of the American Army.” 

Beginning with a statement as to the 
origin of the “blue,” now the national 
uniform of the United States Army, he 
showed of what it had been symbolical, 
and why the Whig party of the Revolu- 
tionary war had such a strong attach- 
ment to that particular color. The uni- 
forms of the Provincial troops, during 
the “ French and Indian” and other co- 
lonial wars, were briefly portrayed, and 
also those of the New York Militia and 
other troops immediately prior to the 
Revolution. The dress of the Conti- 
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nentals and militia at Bunker Hill, Long 
Island, Harlem, White Plains, and Fort 
Washington, and during the remainder 
of the war was also described. The cut of 
the hair and whiskers being a part of the 
soldier’s uniform, was illustrated from 
Washington’s, Marion’s, and Wilkinson’s 
orders. The subsequent uniforms were 
then briefly alluded to. With few ex- 
ceptions, it appears that, after 1775 and 
until 1779, brown, as a color, contended 
with blue for predominance in the Amer- 
ican Army. In fact, Congress prescribed 
brown for the infantry as the most con- 
venient color. When, however, it remit- 
ted the entire subject to Washington, he, 
by General Order, directed that blue 
should be the national color, and _pre- 
scribed appropriate facings for differ- 
ent arms of the service. This essay, 
in its careful preparation, and studied 
elaboration of details, is of the greatest 
interest, and will prove invaluable as an 
authority for students of art as well as 
history. 

At this meeting the committee on the 
testimonial to Dr. Moore reported a se- 
ries of affectionate and complimentary 
resolutions upon his resignation, and rec- 
ommended that he be requested to sit 
for a portrait, to be placed in the art 
gallery of the Society, by the side of 
“the others of its patrons and friends.” 
It is needless to add that the resolutions 
and recommendation were enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. The stated December 
meeting was held on the evening of the 
5th, when the committee on nominations 
reported the present officers as candi- 
dates for re-election for the year 1877. 

Mr. Edward F. de Lancey read a pa- 
per on “ Mount Washington and its cap- 
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ture, November 16, 1776.” This was a 
fitting supplement to the Harlem Plains 
celebration, and of great local interest. 
The novel and interesting features were 
the documentary proof, for the first time 
made public, of the treason of Adjutant 
De Mont, of Colonel Magaw’s regi- 
ment, who was shown to have taken to 
Lord Percy plans of the American works, 
and a description of the heroism of Mar- 
garet Corbin, who bravely served a piece 
of artillery after the death of her hus- 
band, the gunner, until herself severely 
wounded—an American prototype of the 
Maid of Sarogossa. The paper was 
marked by careful critical investigation 
and description, and throws new light 
on this much debated point of our his- 
tory. We hope to reproduce this paper 
in a succeeding number. 

At the close of the address, Mr. Evert 
A. Duyckinck read a Memorial of the 
late Mr. Alofsen, who died in Holland, 
in October last, which we print as an 
obituary notice. 

The 72d anniversary of the founding 
of the Society was held in its Hall, on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 19th December, 
William Cullen Bryant, rst Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair, when the Address was 
delivered by the President, Frederic de 
Peyster, L.L. D. Subject: “ Represent- 
ative Men of the English Revolution.” 
The subject of the influence of the 
House of Orange on English politics has 
been long a study of this learned gentle- 
man, himself a representative of the Hol- 
land race, who first settled New Amster- 
dam. 

Having on a previous occasion -pre- 
sented the life and personal character of 
William, Prince of Orange, afterward 
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William III. of England, with his posi- 
tion in history, Mr. de Peyster, on this 
occasion, chose for his theme the emi- 
nent men in England, the “ Representa- 
tive Men of the English Revolution,” 
who gave honor and distinction to the 
reign of that sovereign. After some re- 
marks on the influence of individual men 
of genius in history, Mr. de Peyster 
passed to a review of his “ Representa- 
tive Men,” taking as the most important 
fields of inquiry “the spheres of human 
energy and power which sway the desti- 
nies of mankind, to be found in meta- 
physics, in natural philosophy, in litera- 
ture and poetry, in theology, in states- 
manship, and in arms.” 

In John Locke he found the foremost 
man of the period in intellectual philoso- 
phy, the legitimate outgrowth of those 
tendencies in human thought which had 
culminated in Lord Bacon, and the pro- 
moter of a school or tendency which de- 
veloped itself in the utilitarian ethics of 
Paley, in the theories of Jeremy Bentham 
and James and John Stuart Mill, and in 
the German and English scientific mate- 
rialism of the present day. 

In Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. de Peyster 
found no less renowned an illustrator of 
the department of natural philosophy. 
Reviewing his great discoveries, he re- 
marked: It would be impossible to 
measure the vast extent of Newton’s in- 
fluence upon scientific progress in Eng- 
land and throughout the world; but it is 
safe to say that there has been no great 
scientific discovery, and no triumph of 
engineering skill for nearly two centu- 
ries, which has not been immensely in- 
debted to the methods and instrumental- 
ities devised by him. 
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The third selection was equally happy, 
of Swift as the great representative of the 
literary power of the time; his influence 
as a political satirist never having been 
equalled by any writer in the English 
language. 

Dryden, in Mr. de Peyster’s review, a 
fourth really great man, represented the 
poets of the period. Justice was done to 
his clearness and powers of expression 
and the force of his genius, which was to 
be traced in Wordsworth and Shelley, 
and was even yet inspiring his most dis- 
tinguished successors in English verse. 
In Stillingfleet was found the representa- 
tive Church reformer of the time; its 
statesmanship was exhibited in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple; and not least of the illus- 
trious list, its military genius in Marlbor- 
ough, whose brilliant career was traced 
at some length. 

With a brief résumé of the striking 
points in the career of William himself, 
Mr. de Peyster concluded his address, 
noticing particularly the obligations of 
our own country to his sagacity and fore- 
thought in the liberal influences he set 
at work in our American colonies. 

The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Orator, and the publica- 
tion of the address was ordered. 

Notwithstanding the remoteness of the 
Library building from the centres of res- 
idence of its members, the meetings of 
the Society are largely attended, and 
great interest is shown in its proceedings. 
Pending its removal toa more accessible 
and favored locality, measures are con- 
templated, we understand, for the hold- 
ing of its meetings in a larger and more 
commodious hall, and a more convenient 
situation. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y Post office.) 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT. COL. TENCH 
TILGHMAN, SECRETARY AND AID TO WASH- 
INGTON, together with an Appendix, containing 
Revolutionary Journals and Letters, hitherto 
unpublished. §vo, pp. 176. Albany, J. MuN- 
SELL, 1876. 


This well edited and handsomely printed vol- 
ume is a welcome and valuable contribution to 
our revolutionary history. It opens with a sim- 
ple and graceful memoir of this patriotic soldier 
and worthy gentleman, whose rare fortune it was 
to have been one of the military family of Wash- 
ington, and the business associate of Robert 
Morris, the financier of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. The appendix includes Mr. Tilgh- 
man’s Journal as Secretary of the Indian Com- 
missioners, appointed by Congress to treat with 
the Six Nations at German-Flats, New York, in 
1775, and extracts from his correspondence with 
Washington, Knox, Duer, and others. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC, A Review of American Progress. 
8vo, pp. 506. New York. HARPER BROTH- 
ERS, 1876, 


This compact volume is one of the best con- 
tributions to our Centennial literature, being a 
collection of the interesting papers which have 
appeared in Harpers’ Magazine, each of which 
treats of American progress in some branch of 
literature, political and social science, mechanics, 
agriculture, and art. Written by the most com- 
petent authorities in each department, selected 
with care by these skillful publishers, and thor- 
oughly classified and indexed, it will be found a 
valuable text and reference book. 


BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, 1775-1781. HISTORICAL AND MILI- 
TARY CRITICISM, AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ILLUS- 
TRATION, by HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Colonel 
United States Army. 8vo, pp. 712. A. S. 
BaRNEs & Co, New York, Chicago and New 
Orleans. 

This volume, dedicated by permission to Gen- 
eral Sherman, is purely military, and, therefore, 
passes out of the range of mere literary criticism. 
Its purpose is to give a summary of the engage- 
ments of the Revolution, from Lexington to 
Yorktown, based upon official reports. No good 
military account of the revolutionary campaigns 


has yet appeared, and no doubt this volume will 
be welcome to students, We would have been glad 
to find some account of the growth of the artillery 
service, which the French at Yorktown confessed 
was equal to their own. The volume is illus- 
trated by plans and topographical illustrations, 
which are mainly reproductions of maps engraved 
abroad during the war, and familiar to all stu- 
dents. An examination of those copied from 
Sauthier shows numerous errors, some of which 
originated with himself. They should be cor- 
rected in a future edition. The book shows 
great and patient labor on the part of the au- 
thor, and is written in an agreeable style. The 
index and references leave nothing to be desired. 
The printing and presswork are creditable to the 
publishers. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
BY Mrs. MARTHA J. LAmB. 8vo. A. S. 
BarnEs & Co, Parts I to VIII published by 
subscription. 

The need of a correct history of New York 
City has long been patent to every student. Mrs, 
Lamb’s work will go far to fill this vacancy, al- 
though not intended, we judge, for their use 
alone. Written in a pleasing, familiar style, it 
is full of warm pictures of persons, places, and 
historic scenes, and abounds in anecdote and de- 
tails of the early life of the colony. It will find 
a place on the tables of our New York families, 
and prove interesting and instructive to both old 
and young. Beautifully printed on delicately 
toned paper, and profusely illustrated, this 
handsome volume is equal in style and execution 
to the best holiday books of the year. It will be 
completed in thirty-two numbers, each of which 
contains, in addition to numerous smaller cuts, 
representing the antiquities of New York, a full- 
page wood cut of some historic scene. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY OF THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY, BY GEORGE W. CULLUM, 
Brevet Major-General of United States Army. 
8vo, pp. 16. Privately printed. 

This sketch is one of the contributions to the 
Authors’ Congress, held at Independence Hall, 
July 1, 1776. It is a soldier’s appreciation of this 
“noble martyr to liberty.” As was to be expected 
from this accomplished and scholarly gentleman, 
this concise and interesting pamphlet exhausts 
the subject. We hope that the rest of the authors 
will follow this excellent example, and give to 
historical students the benefit of their labor and 
research in American biography. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE 
OF HARLEM PLAINS ON ITS ONE HUNDRETH 
ANNIVERSARY, by the New York Historical 
Society. 8vo., pp. 98. New York. Published 
by the Society. 1876. 

An elegant monograph, containing the Oration 
ef John Jay, with an appendix of historical doc- 
uments, some of which are here for the first time 
printed; a fine reduction of Sauthier’s map of the 
field of battle, and the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety. 

THE STARS AND STRIPES—THE FLAG 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WHEN, 
WHERE AND BY WHOM WAS IT FIRST SA- 
LUTED. THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 8vo., 
pp. 26. Concord, N. H. 1876. 


Issued by the Secretary of State of New Hamp- 
shire, B, F. PRESCOTT, this pamphlet shows that 
the first salute to the Stars and Stripes was by an 
officer of the Dutch Republic. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NIAGARA, 
FROM 1678 TO 1876, by ALBERT H. PORTER. 
n.d. 8vo., pp. 51. 


This pamphlet gives the history of Niagara, 
past and present, and is illustrated with a map. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTION. An Address delivered be- 
fore the New York Historical Society at the Cel- 
ebration of its Seventy-second Anniversary, De- 
cember Ig, 1876, by FREDERIC DE PEYSTER, 
L.L. D., President of the Society. Published 
by the Society. 8vo. New York, 1876. 
Printed in sumptuous style, illustrated with 

portraits of WILLIAM and Mary. A pleasing 


and instructive sketch, the author having made 
this period the subject of careful investigation. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT 
R. LIvINGsToNn, read before the New York 
Historical Society, October 6, 1876, by FRED- 
ERIC DE PEyYsTER, LL. D., President of the 
Society. 8vo. New York, 1876, 


A succint and complete account of the services 
of this eminent man, whose name is intimately 
connected with the foundation of the Republic. 
It contains a valuable appendix of a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Register, entitled ‘“‘an Historical Account 
of the application of Steam to the propelling 


of Boats.” It appeared in that periodical for 
January, 1812, and is known to have been from 
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the pen of Chancellor Livingston. The sketch 
of Mr. de Peyster does not enter into the contro- 
versy as to the claims of Fitch, Fulton, Livingston 
and Stevens to the merit of having secured to 
this Country this powerful agent of commerce 
and civilization. A carefully prepared study 
of this vexed question is much needed. 

The pamphlet is prefaced by a photo-litho- 
graphic portrait of Livingston, by Vanderlyn, and 
is in the best style of our well-known printer, 
Mr. John F, Trow. 


THE NEW ENGLAND GENEAOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL REGISTER. January, 1877. 
8vo., pp. 140. Boston, 1877. 


We gladly welcome the first number of the 
31st volume of this well conducted and valuable 
quarterly. Its leading article is a sketch of the 
Life of President Millard Fillmore, by Rev. Dr. 
Hosmer, illustrated by a portrait on steel. 
Among the twenty-one papers which make up 
this number, we notice especially an account of 
the autograph copies of Keys’ “Star Spangled 
Banner,” by Rear Admiral Preble, who has made 
the National Flag a study for years, and a Re- 
port of the Committee on Heraldry of the So- 
ciety on the Seals attached to the Jefferies col- 
lection of manuscripts, prepared in the most 
careful manner. We hope this example may be 
followed, particularly in New York, which is rich 
in family papers still scattered and undescribed. 
The family history of the Holland Hugencts 
and English settlers of this State is full of 
material. We have reason to know that the 
Wills and Deeds on record in the public offices 
of New York City are a mine of wealth to the 
genealogical and heraldic enquiser, 

No library of American History should be 
without a complete set of this Register, which, 
since its first appearance, has gathered up and 
placed in permanent form the scattered and de- 
caying records of the civil, literary and political 
life of the people of New England. 

It is published under the direction of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 18 Som- 
erset Street, at three dollars a year. The ac- 
complished John Ward Dean is the Editor. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OF BALLSTON CEN- 
TRE, N. Y., by the Pastor, ALEXANDER S. 
Hoyt. 8vo., pp. 71. Ballston, N. Y., 1876. 


Delivered on the occasion of Centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the Church, Septem- 
ver 22, 1775, and supplemented July 2d and gth, 
1876, Like all local publications of this char- 
acter, it contains a mass of detail, of family his- 
tory, always valuable. 
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SOLOMON ALOFSEN.-~-Memorial notice read 
by Evert A. Duyckinck, Esq., before 
N. Y. Hist.Soc., Dec. 5, 1876. 


On the 1oth of October, 1876, died at Arnhem, 
Holland, Solomon Alofsen, having nearly com- 
pleted his sixty-eighth year. He was born of a 
family of good standing, in the city of Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, November 22d, 1808. 

His parents were Roclof Alofsen and Sijtje 
Gonzal. He came to America early in life, as 
Secretary of Legation to the Dutch Embassy at 
Washington, in which capacity he remained till 
the recall of the Minister, Van Polanen, whom he 
had accompanied. He then came to New York, 
subsequently taking up his residence at Jersey 
City. He married a lady of this place, and 
became thoroughly an American citizen. He 
was for a time Secretary of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, having his office in New York, and 
continued interested in the railway investments 
of the country. 


Apart from his business occupations, he was al- 
ways greatly devoted to historical studies, partic- 
ularly in the early relations of his native country 
to the portion of the United States where he had 
made his home. He was for a time Treasurer of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, and was ever 
an active member of the New York Historical 
Society, being elected a resident member in 1858, 
and became a life member in 1867. On several 
occasions he contributed papers read at the meet- 
ings of the latter, and made valuable donations 
to its collections.” Among these were several his- 
torical medals, relating to America, struck in 
Holland, accompanied with explanatory memo 
randa. His papers and communications read at 
the meetings were chiefly with reference to an- 
cient manners and customs of the fatherland, and 
especially the traditions which belonged to the 
period of the colonization and settlement of New 
Netherlands. One of these, concerning the 
history of St. Nicholas and his festival, was ac- 
companied with various decorative illustrations. 


Mr. Alofsen, in 1867, presented to the Society 
the portrait of the Hon. Roger Gerard Van Po- 
lanen, accompanying the gift with a sketch of the 
life, character and public services of his distin- 
guished friend. Mr. Alofsen was also a member 
and liberal supporter of the American Ethnolog- 
ical Society. 

After forty years’ residence in America, Mr. 
Alofsen, induced by family considerations, re- 
turned to Holland, by way of Paris, making his 
home at Arnhem, where he passed the remainder 
of his days. He still, however, kept up a con- 
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stant correspondence with his old friends in New 
York, and became a medium of communication 
in literary and historical matters between the two 
countries. He collected American books and 
documents of a public character, exhibiting the 
development of the country, many of which he 
presented to the Library of the city of Amster- 
dam. 

He was also much occupied with the formation 
of a distinguished American Collection of Books, 
his private library, which failing health and other 
circumstances induced him to dispose of during 
the last years of his life. This collection, of 
which an admirable catalogue was printed, em- 
bracing four thousand five hundred lots, was sold 
at Utrecht, in June, 1876. The library was 
chiefly composed of books relating to history and 
biography, works on diplomacy and the literature 
of Holland. The section occupied with the his- 
tory of America generally and the United States 
in particular, was remarkable for the spirit of de- 
tail which hecarried into these, his favorite 
studies. Genealogy and the study of coins and 
medals, with the wide field of Ethnology occu- 
pied much of his attention. Of the literature of 
the War for the Union he was a diligent col- 
lector. 


One of the last incidents which engaged his at- 
tention, of a public character, was the celebration 
of the sixth centennial of the existence of the city 
of Amsterdam, an event which was celebrated in 
that place by a striking exhibition of its antiqui- 
ties, in paintings, works of art, curiosities, etc. 
This was under the auspices of the Royal Anti- 
quarian Society of Amsterdam, of which Mr. 
Alofsen was one of the four foreign honorary 
members, a distinction which he pointed to with 
pride to the end, looking upon America in the 
light of his home. This celebration, which oc- 
curred in the spring of 1876, was preceded by 
another of like character, in the previous Octo- 
ber, in commemoration of the endowment by 
Florent V. of Holland, of “‘the people of Am- 
stellodame with freedom of toll,” the record of 
this event being the first known document in 
which Amstellodame is mentioned. A bronze 
copy of the medal struck by De Vries, issued on 
occasion of this celebration, was presented by 
Mr. Alofsen to the New York Historical Society. 
Mr. Alofsen, in one of his latest letters to a friend 
in New York, wrote that he might yet unexpect- 
edly revisit the city, so strong was his attachment 
to it. 

He did not long survive the sale of his library, 
his death occurring suddenly in apoplexy. He 
will long be remembered by his friends in Amer- 
ica for his simple, straightforward character and 
by his general benevolence, no less than by his 
devotion to American historical pursuits, of 
which the catalogue of his collections remains an 
enduring memorial. 
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Lith of Staton & Kock (71 Pourl St + 


EXPLANATION OF MAP. 


Photo-lithographic fac-simile of a copy taken from the original in Cassel for Professor Joy, now in 


the possession of J. Carson Brevoort, Esq. 


TRANSLATION OF THE LEGEND ON THE MAp.—The attack which His Excel- 
lency the Hon. General Lieutenant von Knyphausen, with eight Battalions of Hes- 
sians and one Battalion of Waldeckers, on the 16 November 1776, made on Fort 
Washington, taking it and a quantity of Ammunition and Provisions, and 2,600 


American Prisoners. 


A Camp before the Attack. 2B March of the said Regiments for King’s 
C Formation of the Columns of which one on the right and another on 


Bridge. 
the left. 2 The Riflemen £ Enemy’s Line of Batteries. & GH Fort Wash- 
ington, Fort Independence, Speak-Devil Fort garrisoned by the Enemy. / Our 
satteries. A Hessian Field Artillery. Z Quarters of His Excellency. JZ Do. 
of General Major Schmidt. £4 Do. of General Cleveland. QO Do. of Colonel 
Rall. / Landing of the English Brigade on the feint. @Q Frigate that made a 


strong cannonade at the beginning of the attack. 





